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ABSTRACT 

Intended for reading teachers, supervisors, and 
administrators, this guide can be used to develop a parental 
involvemenjb program. The book first presents a preprogram survey, an 
informal assessment of attitudes and skills that are important in 
parent programs. Chapter 1 contains the parent reading engagement 
profile, which includes guidelines and examples for needs assessment, 
program planning, program implementation, and evaluation. Chapter 2 
covers the publicizing and promotion of parent programs. Chapter 3 
presents an overview of a variety of parent programs and projects 
that have been successfully implemented in different educational 
settings. An appendix lists materials and activities that have been 
used in some of these programs. (EL) 
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Foreword 

Kttcclivc use i)f* a child's first teacher is essential if classrwm teachers are to pro- 
vide necessar> reading experiences. This publication. Parent Programs in Reading: 
(iiiuielmes for Suarw, presents a step-by-slep priKcdurc for teachers, supervi- 
st^rs, and administrators to use as they initiate or refine a parental involvement pro- 
gram. 

This practical puide offers suggestions for determining the need for involving 
parents m >ijur schni)! Based on this individual school profile, ideas for implemen- 
tation are pr 'vided. F.xcellent possibilities for publicity of parent programs are in- 
cluded along uith examples of successful parent programs. The appendix of 
materials and activities should be most helpful as such programs are developed. 

Parent Pni^rams m Reading: Gmlelines for Stacess is a practical resource 
book uhich represents a significant addition to the libraries of those interesied in 
using parents to enriwh their readmg program. 

Martha D. Collins 
Louisiana State University 
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UNIT^ 

^1 dreamed I sIihhI in u Mudio 
And wakhcd \w vulpuirO 
The cIj) ihv'> used wa> u >i>u;i^ chi!d\ nund 
And lhc> fyshiuncd il wjih care 
One was y leaeher-ihe ux)!.s he used 
Were b<H»ks. mukic and art. 
The lUher. a pareni. worked wiih a ^luidin^ hand. 
And a ^em'c. liMng heart. 
I)u> alter da>. (he leaeher loiled wiih umch 
Thai was detl and sure. 
While ihe parem labored b> hjs side 
And p<ilished and smunhed \\ i>'er 
And when at last their task was dnne. 
rhe> were pnmiKiit what thevhad wrought, 
hir the things the> had^nuilded into the ch.ld 
Cnuld neither hesi>ld ni>r bought 
And each agreed ihe> wnuld have failed 
It each had wi»rked ali»nc 
hir behind the teacher stinnl the schiH»l 
And behind the parent, the hi»riie 

Author I'nkmiwn 

/ 



ln\')|\ini: parents m the rcadini» curnculur)! has been one wa> lor teachers, reading 
spt'tulists. and adriiinistraturs ti) Ibster a units between home and>seh(>ol. Their 
. ellorts are based in part on a iirowing hods of researt^h that dotuments the signify 
'cant elkvt parents can ha\e on their child's reading! achievement m schm)! (Bur- 
gess, lys:. Henderson. h^Kl. Hicke> e: al*\ 1979; Siders and Sledjeski. 1978: 
Vukehch. ;978. Vukelich <S(c-Naens. |9«()). Vet. despite the vital interest in making 
parents inernbersof thv reading team, there remains u lack of reliable information 
about beginning and carr> ing out parent programs. Educators need the "how toVof 
succcsslul guideline-., techniques, and strategies for bringing parents into the pnK- 
ess of their child's grnwth in reading The purpt»se of this biK)k is to meet the need 
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tnr rciiliviic, step h> sK-p pLiiis iluii arc based on a workable nuKlcl of a parent 
program 

Readers are tirsi presented with the Preprogram Survey, an informal assess- 
. mem of altitudes and skills that are important in parent programs. A b(H)k such as 
this tme can pro\ide educators with suggested activities and procedures. But those 
suggestions are useless until matched with an individual's initiative, interest, and 
skills all ot which are necessar> lor a pro^'ram ti» thrT^v 

ChapterJ ciyitams the Parent Reading Hngagement Profile (PRhP). a tour stage 
paradigm which provides a way to ciHJrdinate the elements of an effective program. 
The »rofilc otters guidelines and examples for needs assessment, program plan- 
ning, progr.im miplenientation. and evaluation - the basic construction of most par- 
ent pro|ects . 

Pubhcit> and promotion are the topics ol Chapter 2. Since effective programs 
engage all parts of the schiuil communit\, educators need ways to intbrm peopk 
abcmt a program and to cncimrage parents to participate. 

(*haptcr ^ presents a hriet overview of a variety of parent programs and pro- 
IclIs thai ha\c been succcsslulK implemented in different educational settings. 
I hcsc sample programs iru^d^'tfiose based in the home and in the schm^l, as well 
as proiccts that ci»inbiric elements nt both. We hope that a pre.serttation of them w ill 
.•nLiiuragc readers to ailapt pri»grams lor their ow n use. 

Jiillouing the discussiiwi n| mukIcI programs is an appendix of materials and 
acliMlicN that ha\c been uscd m siwiie i»f these programs. As before, the hope is that 
readers can make giuKi use o\ them to design and carrv out their program that taps 
the considerable cducaiuuial potential i»f parents working with teachers in a reading 
cuiriculum 

The afiprodL'h in parent pri»granis m this work is shaped by several basic as- 
sumptionN 

F irst, the most succcstul parent programs m reading are built upon an under- 
standing gl the irnpiirtancc ol parenting in the lives wf children. Parents are viewed 
liAing. carmg indi\ iduals capable n| pri^viding the best fKi.ssible s(K'ial and edu- 
catumal cn\ironment lnr their ollspring. Whether children live in a nuclear family, 
single p.ircnt home, or otber lamilial ciinstruct, parents ar guardians can be a 
Lhilil's hrs! ami iMien mosi iniportant teacher (Home ;ind SchtHil Institute. 1^79) 

ScLond. programs that address the needs ti| parents rather than those ot educa- 
ti»rs ha\e the best whancc n| success* Parents must believe that a program m reading 
has ,ii lis heart their desires and giuls lor their children. The> must also believe tha| 
'heir p,niKifi.iiion in the program will directl) benefit the sch<ilasti^- achu.;\ement of 
thCM vbildrcn 

Mun!. cltcwiivc parent proerams^,irc an Integrated ctunpiwicrft o\ the reading 
vurruui«;m. nt»i an tuiiunct service ot the school. Parents are not included solclv to 

er|c ' ^" . 
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sjdsis iliL- uliiins nl ,1 leu nr i!» ri'\[U)rui to nutsulc pressures. Rather, parents are 
seen as inipiutant In ihe indiMiluai reading suteiss ol eaeh pupil as well as id the 
program as a u hide ^ 

hmrlh. U) have (he greatest ellect. paYcnt parlieipalion should extend to all 
levels of the sehuol. ineludin^ parents ol students TriMii 'kindergarten through 
lueltlh grade (Rieh. 1^79). In additu .. all eatcgones o( parents need to be ad- ' 
dressed single parents, uurkin^ pareius. ne\C [Mreriis. parents (roni ditterent eth- 
nie group ,, parents of gitted. average, or remedial students; and parents no\\ to the 
coniniumt) (f-.r\in. I^^S2) 

J-itlh. all segments ot the sehoul eommunit> need li> be invi^Ned in the plan- 
ning, design, and support ol an\ etTeeti\e prograni.i Delia-Dora. NT^i. Sehool 
board nienihers. adniini^traii\e statt. protessional personnel, as well as parents ean I 
all give a Nensc ot \iialit i ,and imptirtanee to a pareni pro(eet in reading. Programs 
that e\ht in isolation troiii one i)r more ol these groups limit iheir sei^pe i^l nnolve- 
nient and their inipaet as well. t 

Sixth, pingranis should oiler. sshene\er possible, a \ariet> ol'aetivitics so that 
.id f>arenis lune a ehanee to parlieipate in one or more portiims of the program. 
\arrouK delined programs whieh address narri)\vlv delined populations are lim- 
iied 111 (heir elk\tiveness The modern l'aniil> is in\ij|\ed in numerous aetifities. 
olien uiih bmh parerils working The erouded seheduks o\ most lamilies detiianU 
lhat*elk\li\e par>.'ni p/njirams toda> be llexible and \aried 

In sunim^rv. most sueeessiul paroni progr. ii's reinloreethe natural partnership 
between home and school, one thai tiH» olten goe^^lnree^gnl/ed and-4iniised. But it 
In this \er\ partnL rship that ^an bring a unii> \o our eMortsHH helping a chik. tonrad 
NULv.eNNluIU ami li» read lor liie. 
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^ Preprofinim Survey 

PurcnUil in\ii!\cnicni m the readme! curriculum can add an exciting dimension lo 
the lAcrall schi»!as!ic prDgram It underwi)res^|||k-einti)rces the partnership be- 
iN^ccn home and sehoDi that is pecessar> tor aci^Wiic achievemeni. Bui lo be both 
^uccesstul and Inng lasung, •! also requires commitmeni m iht part of schwl per- 
sonnel 

The (olltiwin^ questionnaire pri»vides educators an opportunity to assess their 
u»mmiimeni ul the phiii»si»ph> and goals of a parent program in reading. The items 
suggest most lit the atniudes and administrative skills that teachers, reading .spoeiai- 
iNis. admmisiraiorC: and parents 1^1 are t>picai of participants in suceessfffl parent 
programs (/iilf et ai . Krvin. 1^82. Rich et aK. 1*^79; Texas Education 

Agencv, W^h Taken ti»gether. the Questions pro\ide a wa> to determine v hether 
i»ne should undertake this kind i>f proiect. 

The questionnaire can be completed b> placing cither \es or tw in front of 
lhi»se siaiemenis wuh which the reader-agrees ox disagrees. \ should be put before 
an\ sialenieni abouf \\\\\^ the reader is unsure or neutral. Since this scale is tor 
self evaluation on!>. there is ni» numerical scoring ti»r the respiinses. Hi)Wever an 
answer i>f \es a- ma)orit> ol the statement's can indicate that the Vommitnient, 
kKkgn»und. and circumstances required for a successful parent program are 

prcNcnl ' ^ 

This queshonnairecan be appropriate for inserMce meetings, tin) When dupii- 
caied and gi\on ii» u>llcagues ti»r self-administration, it can identif> those most 
Loinmiticil ii> parental nnoUemcnt an important step in insuring that the desire 
and mi»ii\aiion rK\CNVir> fi^r a successful program are present 



''11 ha\c» ,1 Nutluieni '* kgroitml m reading thnuigh graduate studies 
mdcpcruieni readme!. i>r allendance at uMiterences 
2 I jm cnihuMa^tK about parent uutilvement in reading 
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3. I am umfidcnt that I can successfully initiate and carry out a program 
invilving parents. 

4. I am willing to accept small beginnings in developing a program. 

5. I am willing to join with parents in a'coopcrative venture, not neces- 
sarily taking the leadership role. 

6. I can enlist the support of the admini.stration in designing, implement- 
ing, and carrying out a new program. 

7. I realize that there may be budgetary restrictions for any new project, 
but believe that I can find ways to work around them. 

8. I can insureahat adequate time will be made available to cany out the 
provisions of a new program. 

I can recruit the help and assistance of other staff members. 
10. I can envision the successful cooperation of parents, teachers, and 

students in improving pupils* reading ability. 
H. I believe that most, if not all. of the parents I deal with can become 

active participants in their children's reading development. 
12. I believe that I ca» enlist student support as a vital component of a 

parent program in reading. 
13 I am willing to make mistakes, to learn from them, and to forge ahead 

in new directions, if necessary. 
14. I know that the ultimate goal of any parent project is the increased 
motivation -4nd achievement of .students in reading. 
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Chapter One 

P&rept Reading Engagement Profile 



Overview 

The increased emphasis on parent involvement in reading also brings with it the 
need for thoughtful, step-by -step prtKcdu.^s that can bring about meaningful and 
long lasting pareni participation. Unfortunately, many parent projects in reading 
suffer because a systemafic design was not followed froip the t^ginning. It is often 
this simple lack of time and care in planning that weakens programs or is the cause 
of their failure 

The following planning mixlel is one way to meet the need for a coherent and 
methixiical approach to parent programs in reading. Entitled the Rirent Reading 
Engagement Pn>nie (prep). it is a four stage model designed to engage parents in 
any reading program. Its four steps of needs assessment, planning, implementa- 
tion, and evaluatii>n enable an educator to: 1 ) target the perceived needs and inter- 
ests of parenis. 2) deve|i>p appiupriaie activities and materials, 3) implement those 
activuies and cimimunicate information about them, and 4)'evaluatc the effective- 
ness of the program. The Parent Reading Engagement Profile thus offers a plan of 
action and a chance to establish an intemctive network through which educators and 
families can enci^urage and supp^ort grinvth in reading. ^ 

The accompanymg illustration is of the Profile and ii., four phases. After the 
•discussion of each phase In ihe foUiwing sections, a completed Profile will be 
gi\en as an example of its pi>ssible use. The particular parent reading project devel- 
oped in the Profile is entitled "Parcnls and Reading Partners." a program to encour- 
age children and parents lo read together for fifteen minutes each day. The 
development ot this proj^ram in one elenieniar) schtH)l shinvs how the separate 
phases ot the PR^P can be used together and reinforces the need for a systematic 
approach lo parental involvement. Headers ma> w« Mo refer to the completed pro- 
file lor illustration ot specific points in the discus^>n to follow. 
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ffla tie 1 : Needs Asscfismcnl 

Unfortunately, many well-intcntloncd parent projects in reading ncvcf get off 
the ground, surfer from small enrollments,, or fall victim to steadily declining en* 
rollment 'Grani^^sky et al., 1979). Commonplace are comments from educators 
^ such as **! rnifked for six weeks on this parent workshop and nobody showed up.** or 
-W<! must have sent home at least three letters abo»it this program and we still have 
only a couple of parents involved,** Such remarks, tinged with a note of futility, 
suggest that parents and educators may not always be mee:ing on comnnon ground 
and that even the best intentioned projects are ineffectual if they do not serve the 
immediate needs of the clients. Simply put, parents are most likely to participate 
only in those programs that address their specific desires and concerns, 

Reirent programs in reading often have been based on assumed rather than as- 
sessed needs (Gardner & 0*Loughlin*Snyder 1981). As a result, parent^ have not 
always been involved in determining the scope of such projects, nor in establishing 
the range of their own involvement. Seemingly, many unsuccessful parent pro- 
grams do noi contain what parents really desire but what educators can easily im- 
plement. To the contrary, effective parent projects should be based on a thorough 
and ongoing asse.s.smcnt of what children need and what parents are interested in 
doing. This needs assessment should measure the difference between a program*s 
current status and its ideal status; thus this phase is crucial in helping to bridge the 
gap between what is and what could be (Connecticut State. Depaitment of Educa^ 
tion, 1976). 

Assessment of parent needs can take many forms. In fact, assessment which is 
broadly based, employing a variety of formal and informal devices, will yield the 
most useful information (Duncan. 1977). Fortunately, there is available to educa- 
tors a vuriet) of assessment methods that can be of value when beginning a parent 
prtigram. The uses of these (ools and some examples of them are discussed. 

formal Methods of Needs Assessment 

1. StandurUized Achiexement Tens. Because the^ are designed to measure the 
cogniiive growth of students, standardized tests do not indicate the values or needs 
of parents. However, the) do signal the need for a parent's help when a child is 
having academic difficulty. In addition, cautious interpretation of school or cfis- 
trictwide test results, when they are discussed with parent groups, can generate 
awareness of reading needs and open the door to the use of other assessment tools. 

2. Questionnaires. The most popular devices, questionnaires typically employ 
a free response or precodcd answer format that asks respondents to supply their 
imn answers to a .set of questions, or to chcxise one of several preselected answers 
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u> a quesiiim In cilhcr lurmai. well-designed quesiionnaires can provide highly 
specific and easy \o inierprei informalion thai is relevant lo a given group. * 

3. Attitude Scales. These measure intensity of feelings throughout a preestab* 
li.Mied sequence o( sutements and have the advantage of providing qualitative anal- 
ysis of parents* feelings about certain aspects of the reading program or about their 
own educational perceptions. Examples of attitude instruments include semantic 
differential scales, paired statements* Likcrt type scales, and projective or incom- 
plete sentence tests (Heathington, 1975). 

4. Checklists, This form of asses.sment combines ease of administration with 
simplicity of interpretation. Staterjients on a checklist ar« usually framed in lan- 
guage that the respondents can easily grasp and understand. Thus relatively little 
time is needed to complete each checklist, an important bonus when respondents 
may not want to spciid the tim^ to complete additional or more involved types of 
instruments. 

5. Inventories. These devices arc different in that the respornlents are free to 
check statements in which they have an interest or to leave blank and omit others. 
While interpretation may be more time consumii»g, the patterns of response can 
denote traits or form interest trends in the individual or whole group. 

6. Self Evaluative Scales. type of instrument provides useful personal in- 
formation and thus is appropriate for small groups or specific individuals. The dis- 
advantage of this methixJ. however is that responses can be reHection of how a 
person thinks he or she should respond, rather than always an. indication of true 
feelings (Heathington, 1975). Self*evaluative scales should be followed by other 
devices to assure their validity. 

informal Methods of Needs Assessment 

1 . Indivifiual Conferences. These provide a personal setting in which parents 
can talk about, on a one-t(vone basis, their opinions and desires concerning the 
reading program. If e^Jucators use Hsiening as a conference tool, parents can share 
their views in an atmosphere' of mutual trust and understanding. A common coun- 
seling technique can be of help in listening to parents. Psychologists and other 
kmds of counselors are trained to listen fully to someone without planning a re- 
spt>nse. After the person is finished speaking, the counselor pauses a few seconds 
and often tries to paraphraseViefly. to the other person's satisfaction, what was just 
said The p^raphra.se lets the person know that someone was truly listening and 
accuratdv underst(HKJ the emotions or ideas being expressed. 

2. Small Group Discussions Because these sessions allow for interaction 
among group members, participants ma> share their viewpoints when they find 
tiihers with similar concerns. One of the leader's tasks is to provide direction for the 
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group in expressing needs lor iiidivtdual children or for the entire reading program. 

3. Telephone Conferences. This technique is particularly uscftil for those par- 
ents who do not normally come to school furictions. The telephone gives them an 
opportunity to express their views and helps ensure that^a true cross-section of the 
community is represented in the needs assessment phase. A disadvantage is the 
amount of time needed to contact large numbers of parents. 

4. Bminstorming Sessions. Brainstorming allows a free flow of ideas, com- 
ments, and suggestions. As a group activity, the emphasis should be on quantity of 
ideas rather than on quality. Any idea should be accepted and recorded fgr all to 
see. These sessions may be initiated by asking parents to respond to an open-ended 
staiemeni such as **! could help my child in reading more, if This technique 
can often generate a wide range of responses. 

5. Informal Interviews. The value of informal, fece-to-face contacts with par- 
ents outside of school should not be underestimated. The shopping mall, hardwcre 
.store, or doctor's office can provide excellent opportunities for talking with parents 
informally about a parent program. Their offhand comments, obtained in a relaxed 
and minthrcatening environment, can often be especially useful in preparing ques- 
tionnaires, checklists, and other formal needs assessment insvuments. 

Some methods of needs assessment are morcjtorppriatc for cerUin groups or 
educational situations than others. Also, some aslMsment techniques are more ap- 
propriately administered by certain individuals within the school than others. 
Training, tinie, contact opportunities, or cost may preclude some school personnel 
from engaging in some parts of the needs assessment phase. Regardless, it is im- 
portant that formal and informal methods be used to complement each other and 
that they be chosen and sequenced according to the group being surveyed and the 
personnel available to administer them. 

T-he Needs Assessment Strategies figure summarizes some aspects of needs 
assessment activities and categorizes the:n according to their applicability for 
schot^l personnel. These classifications are not finite, but simply suggest that by 
carefully portioning assessnient responsibilities among several individuals or 
groups, the effectiveness of needs assessment can be increased. 

Following the summary of needs assessment strategies are examples of five 
. formal methods. They are offered as samples of self-designed instruments thai may 
be usetui in certain situations. Readers are encouraged to adapt these or construct 
their own in order to fit different groups and educational settings. Only by using a 
variety of specifically designed assessment tools qan educators ensure that the 
needs of parents are being fairly and accurately addressed in a reading program. 
And onl> by involving in program planning all principal parties (administrators, 
classroom teachers, reading specialists, as well as parents can the broad base of 
support critical for a program's success be generated. 





Needs Asses^en^Stmtegies 



Formil 

Standardized Tests 

Do not reflect values of parents, but may 
indicate need for parental intervention 
to alleviate student deficiencies. 

' Questionnaires , 
Can be used at any time to survey 
interests. Drawback is that not all 
parents want to reply. 

Attitude Scales 

Appropriate to determine aFFective needs. 

Surveys 

.Advantage is that all members can 
provide input into development 
of programs. 

Interest Inventories 

Can provide useful data for smaller 
groups. 

Self-Evaluative Scales 

Provide useful information on 
personal level. 

Informal 

Individual Conferences 

Useful in assessing perM)nal needs. 

Small Group Discussions 

Allow for interaction between members; 
need leader for proper direction. 

Telephone Conferences 

Provide input for parents unable to come 
to schm)|. but could be time consuming. 

Parent Meetings 

Necu for informality to keep 
discussion going. 

Informal Interviev* • 

^mpt)rtant for tacc to facc contact. 

Bram.storming Sessions 
AK'W for free tliM of idea 
reacuons. etc. 



X 
X 



X 
X 



X 
X 



X 
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Cuidetms for Needs Assessment 
An uHsesf^mcnt of needs should: 

: I . Be tfte llrsl step in developing ^ parent piogram in reading based oh what parents 
* really desire, not v^jiai can be easily implemented (Lyons et al.. 1981), ^ 
2. Use a variet) ol formal and informal devices and do not rely on traditional, 

formal questionnaires. 
>. Determine the desires of both active ahd inactive parents so that a wide range of 
opinions is sampled. 

4. IhvtiKv parents in designing and carrying out strategics of needs assessment. 

5. Continue lhn)Ughoui a program to give parents sufficient opportunity to tell 
vthal they want. 

Parent Questionnaire 

Please look al the siatemcnis below. Following the statements are three boxes la- 
beled First. Second, and Third Choice. Indicate your choices by writing in the 

number of each sU»tement that you choose. 

V. 

I uould like to have more mformation on; 

1 . Keadmg aloud to m> child. 

2. Reading games I can make. 

3. Hov^ reading is taught in the schinils. 

4. Hou I can test m> child in reading. 
Reading and IcIcMsion. 

6. Hou lodeNelopa home librar\. 
. 7. Ho\\ to develop giHul altitudes toward reading. 
K. What to listen for when my child reads to me. 

9. Ho\^ to build m> child's vocabulary. 

10. Selecting b<H)ks and maga/rnes for m> child. 

1 1 . MoiiNating my child lo read. 

12 Hiw^ to dcNclop giHKl comprehension skills. 
\} Reading and health isision. hearing, etc.) 
14 Hou to improNC m> child's phonics skills. 
1.^. Him children learn to read. 
16. Horncvvi)rk and reading. 
17 Selecting ginnl Kwiks 

IH . . . „ • 
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Firsl Choice L 

Second Choice I 

•• 

*i 

. Third Choice I • I 



My ChiU(ren) is/arejn gmde<s) 
(Please Circle) 
K, 1 2 3 4 5 6 



Parent Attitude Survey . 

Please pu( an "x" in the box after each siaiemeni chat best expresses your feelings. 

A means I strongly agree 

B means 1 agree 

C means I am undecided 

C me^ns I disiigree 

E means I strongly disagree 

A- B CPE 

rn rn — 

1 . My child enjoys reading at home * [ 

2. Reading to children is important 

3. I am satisfied with my child's reading progress 

4. I enjoy reading in my free lime ^ 

5. Reading is the most important subject in school ^ 

6. Parents should help their children learn 

7. Playing reading games can help children learn 

8. Children should know how to read fast 

9. Knowing all the words is important in reading 

10. All students should have a library card : 

1 1 . Television is bad 

12. Books and magazines are valuable* reading materials 

13. Good vision is important for good reading . 

14. Most teachers can*t teach reading very well ! 

15. Families should read more together I I I I I 
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Please finish tne folitiwing incomplete j^ntcnces. 
I. Reading can be , 
* 2. 1 enjoy reading 
\ 3. When T^ead to my child 

4. Some children's books are 

5. My child's teacher doesn't 

6. My child's reading level is 

7. Comprehension is 

8. Most parent workshops arc 

9. I could help my child in reading if 
V 10. The reading specialist should 

Piarent Checklist 

Check the option which best describes your child's reading performance. 

very * don't 
good good fair. poor know 

1. Phonics skills ' ^ — ^— 

2. Vocabulary _ 

3. Comprehension ^ 

4. Silent reading , 

5. Oral reading * » 

6. Motivation 

.7. Attitude 



, Check the option which best describes the kinds of information or projects the 
sch(X)l makes available to parents. 

very don't 

good go<xl fair poor know 

1 . SchiHil new sictter ^ — 

2. Paicnt workshops 

3. TV programs 

4. Radio spots , 
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5. p&rent pamphlet 

6. Family Nights 

7. Teacher conferences 



Interest Survey 

B^low is a list of programs, topics, or ideas to help parents become involved in 
their child's education. It is our intent with this survey to provide you with meaning- 
ful programs, based on your needs, that might contribute to the success of our 
schoi^l Please record your degree of interest by marking the appropriate spacaafter 
each statement. 

I would like to become involved in my child's education or in his/her school in the 
followiiig ways: 



Receive monthly newsletters of read- 
ing and math tips for me to share with 
my child at home. 

Volunteer a certain number of hours 
each week to work as a teacher's aide 
in a classroom. 

Attend a parent ccnirse to find out' how 
I can help my child learn better. 

Visit a Home Help Center set up in tfic 
sch(H)| where I could borrow materi- 
als, games, puz/les, and other activi- 
ties that my child and I could work on 
at home. 

Become invi)|vou as a "Teaching Para- 
professionaP to make visits to other 
parents at home to uork on learning 
activities for their children. 

Receive visits from a "Teaching Para- 
protessionaP ro work on* learning ac- 
iiMiies for m> children. 



Much 
Interest 



Some 
Interest 



No 
Interest 
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7. Attend a schiK)lwide cducutiopal con- 
ference for parents. The conference 
would have various workshops, ses- 
sions, and presentations by several 
speakers on many different topics. 

8. Receive a booklet of information on 
tips and suggcstu)ns that t could use to 
help my child in reading and math. 

9. 'Attend a workshop to make learning 
games to boost math and reading 
skills for my child to use at Home. 

10. Have more conferences with my 
. child\s teacher. 

11. Visit the sch(K)l to see how reading 
and math arc taught in the classroom. 

12. VisJ a class to share my job or hobby 
with the students. 

13. Help make and construct activities 
and materials for use in classrooms. 

14. Attend i\ miniworkshop where va ious 
teachers would present parent ^no- 
grams. 

15. Enroll in an adult education course on 
hiniv to become an cffewtive p'irem. 

I 

16. Read to groups of children m school. 

17. Work wiih other parents ir the school 
to help teachers as needed. 

18. Learn about specific bwks I can get 
to help me help m> child at home. 

» |y. Become a member of a school advi- 
sor) council to discuss with teachers 
ways to improve the schools academic 
prugrums. 

20. Tutor youngsters who are having dif- 
tlcuhies in i;:ading or math. 
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^elf-Evaluative Scale ' , • 

' ' .... 
Plc«sc check ^/^ ihosc iicms that you or yqur child do at honic. Place t\w> checks 
in front of those items that arc done every day. Leave blank those it^ms that 
are not done. ^ 

I I read with my child every day. , 

2. I watch and talk about TV with my child. 

3. My child reads many different kinds of materials. 

^ 4. My child has his/her own library or bookcase. 

1- 5. I talk with my child about school. 

6 ienjoy reading a wide variety of materials. 

7. I help my child select hvs/her reading material. 

8. I write down stories my child tells me. \ 

9. My child has jnany experiences outside our home. 

10. I encourage n/y child in reading. 

II. I give my child books for birthdays or other occasions. 

12.* I ttf)k*over the things my child read&. 

13. I attend parent conferences at school. 

14. Our family visits the local public library. 

15. Our family plays word games. 

16. My child has lime to read at home. 

17. I help my child with his/her homework. 

1 8. I enjoy reading in my free lime. 

1 9. I ask my child questions about his/her books. 
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Phase 2: Planning 

While needs asses.smera is the first .step in dcvelopinlg a parent program, the 
information gathered must now be analyzed and shaped into goals of the program. 
In the pha.se of pUnning. the activfties that will lead the program to those goals are 
chosen and sequenced. 

It is crucial to the success of a parent progr?m that an organized and efficient 
plan nf action come out^f the planning process. Often, parent programs are devel- 
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oped merely id add a kmd dI windinv dressing to a school's educational effort or to 
satisfy the demands ol a lew individuals. However, successful programs come 
about through comprehensive and specific planning that addresses a few welNocu- 
menicd needs of the educational community. Program planning also allows time for 
a consensus to be reached by administrators, teachers, and parents. This consensus 
in turn generates the awareness and support ot the program that are necessary for 
its success. Indeed, sy.stematic planning which includes all par^cipants has proven 
to be the most effective way to meet the needs and achieve the goals of parent 
programs (Gardner & O'Loughlin-Snydcr. 1981), These goals foi-m the answer to 
the central question for all parent programs! What will parents learn and hdw will 
their children profit? 

Specifically, a program goal is an ongoing purpose that provides a sense of 
direction over a certain length of time. It describes a measurable, desired result to 
be accomplished ^\iW\n that time period. These objectives, usually stated^in behav- 
ioral termfc, include whauprogram p 'tic^pants should know or be able to do at the 
conclusion lif the parent project in reading. Therefore, the program planning phase 
ol necessity requires the ideniillvation of performance objectives based on identi- 
fied needs. These behavioral objectives are alM> important fontwo other reasons: 
they encourage the development of appropria e activities to achieve specific goals; 
and they allow for a systematic, empirical evaluation of the total program. 

The follow ing questions are offered as guidelines for developing objectives for 
parent programs. If the objectives are adequately concrete and realistic, then a pro- 
gram planner should be able to answer these questions specifically and positively. 

1 . What are the means by which the objectives will be achieved? 

2. Him arc parents involved in accomplishing these objectives? 

3. Will all participants succeed equally? 

4 Are the objectives bas#;d upon the desires of the panicipants? 

5 Are the objectives so involved that failure is inevitable? 

6 Are the activities of the program consistent with the objectives? 
7. Are all group members involved in a forward direction? 

8 Hi)w will It be known if the objectives have been achieved? 

What will things be like when the objectives have been accomplished? 

Program planning should be an organized priKCss. whether for parent involve- 
ment in reading or any other academic project. The following sequence offers a 
design for individuals and committees to follow in planning a purposeful program. 

Ihtvnmne a ,.-eas o} \ireuw\t mni Data from the needs as&es.sment should 
be carefu;:> analyzed to determine trends, strengths and weaknesses, and the inter- 
ests of the people surveyed A few of the strongest needs should be selected for 
development into needs statements. 
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Cht prioriiy in certain Sinte ?ll Ihe needs identified in an assessment ' 
cannot "be sufficiently addressed in a single program, what merit* immediate and 
strong attention should be selected and addressed. 

. Analyze the selected needs. It is important to determine what a specifitjjrob- 
lem is. who is affected, and what caused it. Addressing a clearly understoodland • 
well-defined need increases the Irkelihoo*! of a successful program. 
^ Pmjei t a long range plan. The most effective programs extend over a specified . 
period of time (Henderson. 1981). -One shot" projects are difficult to integrate into .. 
the curriculum and may have little effect on student acbievement. Long range plan- * 
ning. on the other hand, considers jhe feasibility of the project, the available re- 
sources, and any existing con.straints. 

Bniinstorm for action. Brainstorming should be done as a group and without ' 
necessarily regarding the quality of ideas. Brainstorming with parents. teacKers and • 
ad.ninistrators allows different "voices" to contcibute for tfie good of the whole. ' 

Outline a plan of action. The ideas generated through brainstorming should , 
provide several possible designs for the parent program. The planning committee 
=musi select only those ideas thai, fit within the coil^traints' brought oh by time. 
. money, and facilities. * 

De\elop detaih for the plan of action. Identifying the specifics of any ptapned 
prt)gram in rea^ding al.so means delegating the res|>onsibility for them among ^th 
teachers and parents. In addition, the planning committee should consider what 
resources will be required and how the activities will be evaluated. 

Develop a timeline. It is important that all community members participate in 
the development of an appropriate timeline. Since social, personal, ard educational 
coasideraiions may affect the course of the planned program, target dates aqd limes 
should be deiermiiigd through a consensus of gpinion. 

The following planning example is offered as an illustration of the dynamics of • 
program planning. It presents the results of one schtwl s needs asies.sment and the 
f^fcnning steps that were undertaken to develop an adult education course in the East 
Penn. Pennsylvania. Schtwl District. The program was eventually entitled "Helping 
Your Child to Read" and was carried out in 1980-1981. 

Planning Example 

"Helping Your Child to Read" 
East Penn Schtxil Di.strict. 1980 

Emtjiaus. Pennsylvania 
Dflermine Areas of Greatest Need 
, How to help with comprehension. 
How. to build positive attitudes toward reading. 
What IS invohcd in the reading priKcss? 
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Prioritize Needs * 
_ ^ What is involved in ih« reading prtKcss? 
^Analyze Top Priority Need 

Parents have misconceptions about what is involved in the reading process an^ 

about hiiw they can help their children. 

Pn>iei'i a Umf^ Ranne Plan ^ # 

Fall, first year Disseminate ira publicaiibns 

Spring. Hrst year > Parent training workshops 

Summer, second year Summer Activities Handbook 

Fall, third year Adult education course 

Brainstorm for Action Alternatives 
Family Reading Fair 
Visitation week 

. Individual parent conferences 

Role modeling 

Plirent training workshops 

Adult education course 
Develop a Plan of Action 

Adult education course. "Helping Your Child to Read" 

Minireading fair 
Develop Details for Plan of Action 

Submit course proposal 
• Communicate with administrative contact person 

Develop tenuitive course outline 

Delegate specific sessions to staff members 

Develop class session format 

Refine course outline after assc sing needs/interests of course participants 
DiKumcnt- develop mid/enil point evaluation instruments 
Develop a Timeline 

Define logical seqiK:ncc fi^r topic presentation within course time frame 



Guidelines for Pro^ratti PUmning 
Program planning should: 

1 . Involve both educators and parents and thus lead them to share a mutual 
commitment to the program. 

2. Ek based on only. a few. clearly defined needs. 

.V De\elop specific and long range goals that will provide direction for the 
pn^gram. * 
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4. Select appropriate activities, from a multlttide erf suggestions, that will idd 
•to achieving the program's goals. 

5. Offer paiticipanu several degrees of involvement so that the progtfm can be 
flexible and adaptable to the exigencief of people and their resources. 

« 

Phase 3: Implementation 

The previous tvMo stages concerned the importance of needs assessment and he 
value of program planning based upon the resulu of the assessnnmt. This section 
presents guidelines for implementation -actually beginning and carrying out ^ep* 
by-step a parent program in reading. Pot the most part, the process of implementa- 
tion involves coordinating the two elemenu of personnel tasks and time to ^ring 
about the desired program, a coordination that is as essential to parent program as it 
is to any educational endeavor. 

The purpose of this discussion is twofold: I) to provide an understanding of 
individual roles and their responsibilities, and 2) to emphasize the proper schedul- 
ing of progran}^ activities so that a majority of parents have the opportunity to par- 
ticipate in at least one ponion of the project (Lyons et al. , 1980. There are two key 
questions that must be ilnswered satisfactorily during this phase of a parent pro* 
gram: What should be the specific responsibilities'^of those involved? Whai are the 
criteria for scheduling activities that will allow a modem fomily to be involvad in 
the program? • * * f * 

Roles and Responsibilittes • ; • 

* • 

A parent program in reading, like so many projects^ can bt only as good as the 
people involved in it. Success has to be built upon a clear delineation of their roles 
and on their cooperation with each other Also, a parent {urogram haf its best 
chance of success when it involves a variety^ people -admini^raiors. plassroom 
teachers, individual parents, parent groups -and thus acquires a Tirm a^ broaj 
foundation of support. ; . 

Below are some of the questions that should be cgnsidered by each person 
holding a particular position^and also by the person or giipup responsible for imple-^ 
mcnting the prograrh. Although job titles and positions may vary among different 
school districts, these questions, as well as the input and support they can elicit, are 
important for a smooth running arul effective program. 
SihiHflknird 



I. Do the members of the school board support and encourage the develop- 
ment of a parent program in reading? 
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2. Cm school board mcmbcrii provide funds for beginning and carrying out a 



3. Are school board members willing to help promote the program? 
Superiniendeni ^ ^ 

1. Is the superintendent aware of the potential impact of a parent prograjn in 
reading? 

2. Will the superintendent {Provide support by giving released time for suff, 
and by providing funding and facilities? 

3. Is the superintendent prepared to act as a knowledgeable and active link in 
the implemcnution process? v 
AdmMstmtivt Stqff 

1. Are administrators knowl^geable in the areas of parent involvement and 
readiAg instruction? 

2. Are administrators aware of the methods and materials that will be used in 
the parent project? 

3. Are administrators willing to develop their expertise in parent involvement 
as well as communicate their support throughout the local community? 
Building Principai 

I . Since school reading programs a e often a reflection of the school leader, 
has the principal esublished^parent invi Ivement as a priority for the reading pro- 
gram? ^ / 

2«.Does the principal encourage and support the efforts of the suff in develop- 
ing active programs? 

3. Does the principal demonstrate an active interest in parent involvement in 
children's reading? 

'4. Will principals use the channels of communication av^tteble to themjri or- 
der to promote enthusiasm and interest in a program? ^ 
f\iftnts 

1 . Are parents aware of the advanuges of their participation in a parent pVyect 
in reading? 

2. Will parents be recruited for different stages of program development? 

3 Will the voices of parents be given equal weight in all decisions so that they 
will feel an essential part of the reading program? 
Retutinii Consultant 

1 . Is the reading consultant prepared to attend to all of the details associated 
with a parent program, sometimes taking the leadership role and sometimes willing 
to stand in the shadows? 

2. Is the reading consultant prepared to make a public relations effort so that 
members of the school community arc informed of the progress of the program? 

3. Can the reading c Hisultant assume the duties of a resource person, provid- 
ing griHips and individuals with research data« information, ideas, materials, exper* 
tise and energy? \ 
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parent program? 





Classroom Teachers 

1. Art teachers gwire of the effect of parent involvement on their studenU* 
reading achievement, and are th^r prepaied to devote the extra effort needed to 
include parents on the reading team? ' ^ 

2. Are teachers willing to make additional preparations in order to ensure ac- 
tive particiftation on the part of parents? 

3. Will teachers provide materials, schedule conferences, make phone calls* 
and assume other duties in order to promote a parent program in reading? 

Using the talents and re^nirces of many people establishes a necessary founda- 
tion upon which implementation can be based. Viewed as a pyramid, this collection 
of groups and individuals can offer firm support for a variety of reading programs* 
each designed to offer parents an active role in the reading develc^mem of their 
children. 

Scheduling 

There are three obvious requirements for an adequate schedule. First, it should 
contain a timeline that wilt lilow for the unhurried and full completion of all 
planned acttvites. A good schedule should also anticipate and be prepared to ac<^ 
commodate other events, both expected and unexpected, that may affect the partici* 
pation of parents. Sports events, community activities, season of the year aqd the" 
weather it brings all must be considered when planning activities. Finally, good 
scheduling anticipates changes that may occur in the middle of a program. Flagging 
interests, newly identified needs, ^nd the loss of leaders also may affect a program 
and require important midcourse adjustments. 

Two more guidelines for scheduling focus on the main participants and their 
needs. First, parents should be recruited for all stages of the program, and their 
participation should be scheduled to fit their personal schedules as closely as possi- 
ble. Simply stated, scheduling should be for the needs of parents, not the conven- 
ience of educators (Lyons ei al., 1981). Second, the reactions of all participants 
(especially parents and teachers) need to be carefully monitored and reacted to in 
schedules that change dynamically as the program unfolds. A schedule carved in 
stone at the beginning of a program can become a heavy burden once real people 
with their real needs become involved. 

Many parent programs are multidimensional in nature. They offer a variety of 
activities that are designed to meet several different needs. It is important, however, 
that the separate parts of a program do not overtake or grow larger than the um- 
brella project itself. They must remain integrated in a program thai moves coher- 
ently and surely towards its suted goals. To keep the varied activities focused on 
the overall objectives of the program, their design and scheduling should be built 
around fiHir key concerns: 
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Awareness 

1 « What activhies or contact procedures'will bring the program to the attention 
of a majority of parents and students? 

2 . How will teachers be adequately informed of the program? 
Motivation 

1 . How will parents and students be encouraged to participate in the scheduled 
program and mainuin their interest over an extended period of time? 

2, How will teachers participate in the activities? 
Involvement 

1 . How wiir participants and students be made more aware of their responsibil- 
ities in tertns of the requirements of the program? What activities will insure that 

^ihey stay active? . ^ - - . 

2. What activitictwill teachers use to encourage involvement? 
Recognilion 

1 . Have ongoing, interim, and terminal methods of reward and recognition 
been built into the program for both parents and students? 

2. How will teachers be recognized? Will teachers be responsible for giving 
rewards and recognition? 

The chart on p. 20 illustrates how the various activities of a program can be 
scheduled to generate the four essential ingredienu for program success: aware- 
ness, motivation, involvement, and recognition. The activities for each of the areas 
have been divided according to their applicability to either parents or teachers* This 
division reflects the scheduling parameters of this particular program TRirents as 
Reading Partners" in ihe Caiasauqua' Pennsylvania, Area School District), and also 
how all participants in a program have the same P)wd tc be aware of tlie program, 
motivated and involved in it, and recognized for their contribu >ns. Most of the 
materials that accompany the activities in the **REirents as Reading Partners** pro* 
gram can be found in the appendix. Readers are encouraged to excerpt these for 
actual use or as models for implementation activities that bring parents and teach- 
ers together, stimulate ihem to slay involved, and reward Iheir efforts to help chil- 
dren be better readers. 
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Program Tale: 
Objective: 



"Rirents As Reading ftrtners" ~ 

Rirents Will Read with their Child for 15 Minuties 

Each Day for a Minim*im of 20 Days Each Month 



PARI*' 



AWARENESS 


MOTIVATION 


INVOLVEMENT 


• PTA or Piirent 


• Newsletiersfsr • Rircnt 


Advisory ' 


sharing 


conferences 


Council 


• Book lists 


• Monthly 


• Ncwslctlcrs 


• Ongoing 


meetings at 


* Ooen House 


display 


scIkioI 


* NcswsDaDcr 


• Boo« Fair 


• Recordkeeping 


articles 


• Family 


school 


• Radio, f V 


ceniHcaies 


• kjook swap in 


spois 


• Schoolwide 


library 


• Lfftt^r fmm 


spirit contest 


• Posters for 


child 


• Involve local 


local stores 


• Leilers from 


ivriicr 


• Monthly 


principal. 


• Tour of 


calendars given 


superimcndent 


newspaper 


to each family 


• Meetings 


• Drawings 


to record times 


• Bimphlets 


• Rirenl buttons 


and dates read 


• ft)Mers 


• Noncompetitive 




• Leiiers from 


recordkeeping 




oihcr parents 


system 






Photos of 






families 






reading 






together 





KECOQNITION 



» Certificates 
» **Reading 

Family of the 

Month" 

► -Wcf kly 
Reader** 
display board 

» Buttons 
» Awards, prizes 
» Special parciit . 
mght 

' Assembly 
' Rirent picnic 

> Letter from 
superintendent, 
principal, 
mayor 

Book donations 



if^Ac HitR • Beginning of 
year inscrvice 
program 

• Information 
packet 

• Teacher 
newsletter 

• Slide 
presentation ' 

• Handouts 

• Bibliographies < 

• Presentation by 
another district < 

• Facuh> 
meeting < 



' Cenificate for ^ 
teachers having 
most 

participation in « 
classroom « 
Monthly award < 
for teacher * 
Button awards < 
Administrative • 
pressure 

S\^^p day « 
between classes 
Paperback • 
KH)k exchange • 
Encouragement 
from principal • 
Signs/poster . • 



Selections of 
books to be 
sem home 
Swap shop 
l\irent contact 
Open House 
Letters 
Phone calls 
Daily reading 
time with class 
Classnxim 
newsletters 
Hall murals 
Assembly 
program 
Monthly award ' 



Badges, books, 
gifts, prizes 
from local 
merchants 
Classroom 
sharing by 
pupils 

Use PA system 

Teacher 

recognition 

when child 

makes pmgress 

Newspapers. 

radio, rv 

Yearly prize 

Picnic 

ftfcfty 

District 

newsletter 

Awards night 

Bulletin board 

display 
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Other Factors in Implementation . 

The preceding discussion has focused on defining the individual roles aitd re- 
sponsibilities of participants and on drawing up a sound schedule for the activities 
that will make others aware of the program and involved in it. While delegating 
responsibility and scheduling activities form the basis for implementation, attention 
must also be given to the nuts and bolls concerns of bringing a program to life. 
Strktegies must be mapped, and available resources accessed. 

The following chart illustrates the concerns that need attention and suggests 
sample strategies for dealing with them. The list of strategies is not intended to be 
exhaustive. Local conditions may prevent the use of some, while othen not listed 
may be of more importance to a given program. For example, small rural schools 
may not have access to community buildings or social agencies that could be used 
by programs in an urban setting. The larger districU may even have their own pub- 
lic relations person who could take responsibility for selling the program through a 
steady flow of press releases, radio announcements, and direct mailings to parenu. 
Regardless of how they arc addressed, the implementation concerns of parent pro- 
grams-large or small, simple or complek-are the same. Those who will sttff the 
program must be trained; time for theinraining must be provided; money to sup- 
port the program must be acquired; parents must be contacted; and the use of fccUi- 
ties must be secured. ^ 

Factors in Implementation 

AREAS OF CONCERN IMPL EMENTATION STRATEGIES 

iNsERvicE/sTAFF DEVELOPMENT • Research on parent involvement 

• Outside consultants 

• Involvement of entire staff 

• Released time ' 

• Meetings, workshops, conferences 

• Special programs, visitations 



• Substitute teachers, aides 

• Establishment of time line 

• Scheduling of activities 

• Incorporation into classroom process 

• Redefining staff roles 

• Modification of school hours 
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IMPLEMENTATION PHASES 



• Publicity/promotion 

• WEP 

• Review current program 
Program fdllow up 

• Class management 

• >ftiriety of activities 

• Emphasis on total.staff involvement 



BUDGET 



COMMUNK A? ION/CONTACT 



PAMFNT MAI F.RIAIS 



• District sources 

• PTA 

• Local community 

• Private foundations 

• State department of education 

• laA 

• Federal sources 



• Letters, printed material 

• Personal contact * 

• Meetings/conferences 

• Awards/certirtcate of participation 

• Progress reports 

• Telephone tree" 

• Volunteers 



• Classroom 

• Duplication services 

• Community agencie.<^/organizations 

• Churches, vmca, etc. 

• Parents' homes 



• Keyed to instructional program 

• Games 

• Family projects 
• 
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Guiddines for Pronram IriiplementuHon 



When being implemenied, a program should: 

I . Involve a variety of school personnel as well as parents so ihat no program 
becomes ihe vehicle of one person's desires. 

1, Coordinate the responsibilities of individuals so that they work as a team 
toward a common goal. 

3. Have a flexible schedule that is subject to periodic evaluation and to altera- 
tion as local conditions and the needs of participants change. 

4. Integrate classroom instruction and program activities so that the two rein- 
force each other. 

5. Contain activities and procedures that will create awareness, motivation, 
and involvement of participants as well as allow for recognition of their coniribtt- - 
tibns and achievements. 

6. Take advantage of local conditions and resources. 

Pha.se 4: Evaluaticn ^ 

The choice to evaluate the program is a manifestly logical and necessary one. 
Thus far needs have been identined, objectives drawn up based on those needs* and 
activities implemented that arc designed to accomplish the program's goals. The 
next step is to determine if and when those goals have been reached^ and to what 
degree the behavior of the participants has been changed in the desired direction. 
Making these two determinations in an empirically $ound way, so that the truth 
abt>ut a program s effectiveness can be known, is the main purpose of evaluation. 

In addition, evaluation is a part of a process that occurs both during and at the 
end of a program. While a program is actually in progress, information collected 
formally and informally can provide an immediate indication of whether a program 
is on the right track or whether changes arc! needed. At the end of the program, the 
information from the evaluation becomes the first step in the planning and imple- 
mentation of the next program, thus provi 'ing a place to begin rather than merely 
end. 

For the cvaluati(^n to priwide reliable information about the objectives and ac- 
tivities of the program, data must be collected systematically and must be compre- 
hensive (Williams et al . 1981). To achieve this goal, several specific guidelines for 
evaluation are important. First, it can be both interesting and valid to involve par- 
ents in designing the questions that will determine what will be measured in the 
very program of which they have been a part. During a program, parents take on 
much of the role of educators, acquiring the right and responsibility to hclpdefine 
the parameters of success and failure of their "students." k is common sense that 
everyone intimately involved in the program should have a voice in its evaluation. 
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Si^cond, the inrormniion must be gathered, analyzed, shared, and putsto use 
either while the program is in progress (in the case of ongoing evaluation), or at its < 
conclusion to encourage reflection upon what has happened and to prepare for the ^ 
next program. Puning the information to use helps both educators and parents to \^ 
effect closure, an important mental event in which the activity is perceived as com- \ 
pjiete and thus can be reflected upon and learned from more easily. 

But most of all, for an evaluation to be useful, the information gathered must . 
be as complete and varied as possible. This comprehensiveness is achieved only 
when a variety of evaluation instruments is used. The following discussion focuses 
on numerous strategies for evaluation, some formal and some informal, some ap? 
propriate for ongoing as well as concluding evaluations, and sonoe that measure the 
impact of the program on both children and pai ents. 

Formal Methods of Evaluation 

I Suneys. These permit responses to a variety of evaluation statements or , 
questions. One of the most important considerations in developing a survey is that it 
be written in terms of the speciHc program objectives which^Krere^peHed out dur- 
ing the planning pha.<ie. lypically, surveys are used as a concluding evaluation in- 
strument since many incv porate a variety of both open-ended and closed questions 
and statements. One advantage of properly prepared surveys is that they can be 
developed to evaluate the impact of a program on either parents or their children. 

2. Scales. Used at the end of the program, scales can measure the impact of a 
program on parents and changes in the relationship with their child. The informa- 
tion gathered from these instruments can also be valuable in determining a pro- 
grams worth in terms of affective concerns. Scales can be easily developed for the 
students whose parents participated in a program. 

3. Response Sheets.^ A major consideration in any evaluative process is gather- 
ing information about a program's effecriveness during the course gf the program. 
Response sheets provide a straightforward and simple way for participants to ex- 
press their reactions to different parts of the program as they occur. This informa- 
tion then becomes helpful in planning any changes in program design or format. 

4. Checklists. Checklists can be used in a variety of situations Because of *^ 
their ease of administration and interpretation, checklists are appror^riate as sum- 
mative instruments for either parents or students. Because checklists can be rapidly 
scored, they are also appropriate as a medial method of evaluation. The informality 

of checklists offers respondents a rapid means of pre^'^^r.ting their views about a 
program and its impact on their lives. 

5. Written Narrutix'es, Surveys and checklists are valuable but do not always 
alliM' parents to express their views in a personal or extended way. 1^ comments 
m written narnttives, either anonymous or .signed, can be beneficial in ongoing 
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evaluations and in Concluding evaluations. However, the possible reaction of par* 
ents to written work needs to be assessed bvfore this kind of instrument is used. 

Many of the instrument? for needs assessment will be appropriate for evalua- 
tion also. Pata collected during concluding evaluations can be compared with the 
information from the initial needs assessment to determine shifts i.i attitudes or 
skills mih g the program participants. With this comparison, the effet tiveness of a 
program iiver a speciHc period of time can be gauged. 

Infonml M-^thods of Evaluation 

\ 

I. DiscussioAs. Conducted in a relaxed and informal atmosplwrt, discussions 
can let parents express their views about a program in a nonthreatening format. 
Appropriate as ongoing evaluation measures, discussions can be made a regular 
part of the scheduled sessions. They also may be formalized by having a special set 
of questions prepared beforehand to serve as a springboard for the group. 

^ 2. Open House Visitations, Many parent programs schedule a series of wrap- 
up activities at the end of a program. These projects aljow educators and parents to 
share Views and information about a program. Their disadvantage is that not all 
parents have the opportunity to come to the school during open house programs. 
Thus the information gathered from the process may come mostly from those par- 
ents liUly to give positive evaluations of a program. A particular advantage is that 
parents and children often attend together, thus presenti^^g an opportunity for ques- 
tions to all mcrbers of the family. 

3. Ohsenations. Observing the interaction that lakes place between parents 
and their children can yield valuable information about a program's effectiveness. It 
should be remembered that observations are being made in a setting that may be 
different from those in which the parents and children normally interact. Observa- 
tions must, of course, be validated by other evaluation measures. 

4. Sharing Sessions. Informal sharing sessions, which can include parents and 
students, together or alone, can also provide important information. Whether con- 
ducted individually or in small groups, these sessions allow people to interact and 
contribute perceptions about a program's effectiveness. 

Evaluation strategies can span many groups and can be appropriate in a variety 
of situations. It will be necessary, of course, to select those techniques that best 
match the features of a specific program. FolUiwing are several examples of formal 
evaluative measures. They are presented as samples of instruments that have been 
used in specific parent pn>grttms. Readers may find th-^t with some changes these' 
instruments can be appropriate for their particular program. Only by using a vari- 
ety of instruments - formal and informal, ongoing and concluding - will it be possi- 
ble to determine if the program's goals are being met or whether changes are 
nccessar) during the course of a program: the two primary functions of evaluation. 
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Guidelines for Proffmm Evaluation * . ( 

An evaluation should: - , . " ^ 
\. Be keyed to the stated objectives of the program. ' ^ ^ 

2. Assess the effect of the program while it is ongoing as well as at its end. 

3. Involve parents and students in the design, administration, and analysis of 
the evaluation strategies. 

4. Use a variety of evaluation tools: foi iia! and informal, parent and student 
impact, ongoing and concluding. 

5. Gather information for a purpose: to changis an existing program or to plan 
for a ftiturc one. 

Home Help Center -> 

HIease check those items in each section which best describe your evaluation of 
the Home Help Center. Check as many as needed. 

1. Materials 

There wa.s a wide variety of materials' 7 ^ 

The materials were appropriate for my child. 

My child enjoyed the materials. 

The materials were tot) easy. • 

I was not able to obtain enough materials. 

More materials are needed for certain skills. 

2. Operation 

The hours werc^ convenient. 

The Center should be open more. 

I had .sufficient knowledge of the Center. 

Personnel were helpful. 

The check out procedure was ca.sy. 

li was easy to obtain the materials. 

.V As a Result of Usinf^ the Center. My Child 

has .shown improvement in his/her reading. 

.seems to like reading more. 

understands that reading is important. 

can sound out words better. 

can understand more of what he/she reads. 

feels more successful in reading. 

We arc mtcrcsted in increasing parent participation in the Home Help Center. 
Please check as many items as neces.sary to expres«s your preferences. 
One check ) indicates a preference. 
Two checks ( ) indicate a stronger preference. 
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4. / hyimW like to have the following tneam of comtnunication as pan of the Home 
Help Center 

monthly ncwslcttc. 

telephone contacts. 

^ brwhurcs, flyers, and handouts with specific reading tips and suggestions. 

m%)nthly meetings with the reading specialist to construct activities and 

games for my child. - ^ 

special individual conferences. 

* parent training sessions. 
other ^please describe). 

5. / would prefer the Center to be open 
in the morning. 

in the aftem(X)n. 

in the evening. 

on weekends. 

in the morning and afternoon. 

in the mommg* afternoon, and evening. 

other (please describe). 

6. In general, the Home Help Center was 
excellent. 

good. 

ok. 

not tiH) bad. 

ptH^rlydone. 

7. Please list any ideas, suggestions, or comments you might have concerning the 
Sheckler Home Help Center. Your thoughts will be a major part of planning next 
years program. 



Parent Scale 

Directors: You and your child have participated in the Bookworms, Inc. family 
reading program this year. We are interested in learning your feelings 
about our program. Please circle the letter following each statement that 
describes how* you feel about that statement. 



Signature (Optional) 
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A « Definitely Ye^ 
B - Yes 

C - Uncehain/Dbn*t Know 
D»No 

E Definitely No 



My Child 

1 . understands more of what he/she reads. 

2. reads more books now. 

3. enjoys reading with ftmily members. 

4. likes to go to the library. ^ 

5. has a better attitude about reading. 

6. can understand more words. 

7. feels good about what he/she does. 

8. enjoys the Bookworms, Inc. Program. 

9. reads more on his/her own. 

10. would like to get more books. 

^ ■ 

Asa/\3rentl 

1 1 . read with my child on a regular basis.' 

1 2. can now heir child in reading. 

13. feel good about my child's reading. 

14. would like to know more about how I can help. 

15. would lik^o know more about other reading programs. 

Fmily Involvement Workshops 



A 
A 
A 
A 
A 
A 
A 
A 
A 
A 



B 
B 
B 
B 
B 
B 
B 
B 
B 
B 



C 
C 
C 
C 
C 
C 
C 
C 
C 
C 



D 
D 
D 
D 
D 
D 
D 
D 
D 
D 



E 
E 
E 
E 
E 
E 
E 
E 
E 
E 



A B C D E 

A B C D E 

A B C D E 

A B C D E 

A B C D E 



Midpoint Evaluation 

Directions: Please respond to each item by circling the number which best de- 
scribes j-our reaction to the workshops. 





High 








Low 


Purpose clear 


5 


4 


3 


2 


1 Purpose unclear 


Well organized 


5 


4 


3 


2 


1 Poorly organized 


Leader well prepared 


5 


4 


3 


2 


1 Leader poorly prepared 


Content appropriate 


5 


4 


3 


2 


1 Content inappropriate 


Coverage Comprehensive 


5 


4 


3 


2 


1 Coverage superficial 


Materials used helpful 


5 


"4 


3 


2 


1 Materials not helpful 
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Stimulating activities 
Fast paced 
Discussi'.n adequate 
Relevant to family situation 



5' 
5 
5 
5 



3 
3 
3 

a 



2 
2 
2 
2 



Met my objectives S 4 ^, 3 2 

1 . What are (he strong points of the workshops? 



1 Borihg activities 
I Slow paced 
I Discussioa inadequate 
I Not relevant to timily situa- 
tion 

I, Did not meet my 6bjectives 



2, What could be improved about the workshops? 



3. Additii^l comments. 



Pureni Checklist: Family Reading Program 



Please check those items in each section which best describe the changes in 
your attitudes.'behaviors, or skills. Chfck as many as needed ta describe changes 
*in you or. your family during the course of this program. This checklist is anony* 
mous; however, you^y feel free to use your name, if desired. 



I . Changes in Atthude/Behavior 



fhudet 



I enjoy Vorking with my child moi 
I enjoy our sharing tinges together. 
Our family reads more books together. 
Our family cho9ses reading as a free-time activity. 
We visit the library more. 

We watch less TV. \ 
Our family shares magazines, newspapers, and books. ) 



2. Chanf^es in Attitude nvward Reading 
My child 

seems to enjoy reading more. 

^ enjoys reading with me. 

enjoys reading to other members of the family. 

brings more boolcs home now. 

sees reading as a worthwhile activity. 



I. 
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3. Personal Changes 

1 understaiid nMm aboutihe readiiif 

Uan now help my child iiicGMd. 

1 have a moit positive atlitiide ib«m icho^^ ' . ' 

1 can help my child with hii/her homeworic. 

1 can make leading a natuial pait of our fimiity activities. 

1 can now serve as a good role model for my child. ^ 

1 understand the importance of reading in my chihTs life. 

Student Survey . ' 

1 . What did you like most about th« "Auiehtt as Reading niitners" program this 
year? . 

2. What didnt you like about the program? 

« 

» 

3. 1 thought the program was helpful for me. 

yes no don't know 

4. I like to read. ^ . . 

very much sometimes not at ail 

5. This ycjir my parenu and I read . ^ , 

more than 20 boq)cs 10 to 20 books 5 to 10 books 

6. 1 like to read in my spare time* 

always sometimes never 

7. I think thatD^idnTand children should read together more. ' 

— ^^^cs no don*tknaw 

8. I tiiink that I can be a better reader 

yes no don't know 

9. I plan on doing some reading this summer 

yes no maybe 

10. What would you like to see in die **I^rents as Reading Piirtners** program for 
ncHi year? 
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Qn€$tioni for Evaluation Discussion 
1 . Have you noticed any changes in your child*! attitude toward reading this year? 



2. What were the most satisfying parts of the praigfkm fdr you? 

3. What partsof the pr^gfiin do you feel were the weakest? 

4. VMiuld your faiiiUy like to continue in the^>ragranLoext_year?^Why? 

/ 

f- 

5. In what areas of reading would you like to helpll^r child most? 

6. What ideas ctt« you offer to improve the prognun for next year? 



/ 

/ 



7. Any additional comments or suggestions? 



Model Program: "Butnts as Reading Plutn^ri'' 

Plmt One: Needs Assessment i 

Rillowing a meeting at a iocal university on the value of fjirenu and childien 
,itadin| together, a group of educators and pancnu from a nearby elementary school 
began an assessment of needs to determine if a parent readirig program should be 
developed. The reading specialist took the responsibility for ulking with parenu 
individually during spring parem*tcacher conferences. He also conducted a poll of 
students participating in the district*^ Chapter Tfeading program. 

A locally con<itructed questionnaire was sent to a i^ndom sample of parentt 
prior to the end of the school year. Based upon the information gathered with these 
three mcasurcji. several needs sutemenu emerged. It seemed as though parents 
were not reading regularly with their children at home, although they realized the 
importance of this family activity. I^rents indicated a desire to become nwre active 
in the reading development of their children. As a result of this assessment, it was 
felt that a parent-child reading program should be started during the following 
school year 

The home based program entitled "Parents as Reading Pirtners" was initiated in 
the fall. The needs assessment process continued (in the form of phone interviews 
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and i parent »urv(^) to determine if the identified needs were still valid and to 
. locfte any potential wcaknes^s. This pan of the needs assessment phase was con- 
ducted at the beginning of the school year as well as in the middle. It indicated that 
the program was well received and participation was widespread. No major altera- 
tions in its structure or timeline were needed. 

The results of this initial needs assessment phase, as well as subsequent 
phases, are summarized in the Profile sheet at the end the discussion of the 
model program. 

Phase TVvo; Planning 

After completing the initial needs assessment, a planning committee of teach- 
ers, parents, and the schooPs reading specialist met to determine the appropriate 
direction for a parent program in reading. After analyzing the data, they concluded 
that the greatest need was for pareats and students to read together. Because large 
numbers of parents were not reading with their children on a regular basis, the 
committee decided that a year long program eniphasiziiig family reading time could 
best meet the identified need. 

The following objective was developed: "ftirents will read with children for 
fifteen minutes each day for twenty days each month.*" Tb accomplish this objective, 
the committee decided that the program should involve the whole school, be based 
in the home to ensure a minimum of teacher paperwork, and provide periodic re- 
minders to fomilies. 

The program was structured in such a way that it WHild fit into most fomilies* 
available time. The planning committed; felt that a number of periodic awards, cer- 
tificates, and ceremonies would help sustain interest and desire. The reading spe- 
cialist would be responsible for maintaining this phase of the program, while 
parents would be responsible for updating the monthly calendars. 



Phase Three: ImptemenufltSn 

After the planning phases, the program committee began to implement the pro- 
gram. First, the roles and responsibilities of those who were directly involved in the 
program were outlined. The principal, reading specialist, parents, librarian, class- 
room teachers, students, and community groups were made aware of their part in 
the program. Next, each of these factors in implementation was addressed. 

• Inscrvice/staff development: Teachers were provided with support materials 
culled from recent research. 

• Time: The program was scheduled to require a minimum of teacher time and 
to emphasize family time. 

• Implementation phases: The reading specialist publicized ihe program by 
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maintaining contact with the local media. 

• Communication/contact: A continuous flow.of letten and brochuics wu 
generated throughout the school year.. 

• Budget: The local Home and^ School Association provided funds for the 
printing of calendars and awards. 

• Facilities: The program was based in ftmily homea; materials ^le dupli- 
cated in lichool. 

• Parent materials: These were kept to a minimum to provide for a maximum 

of enjoyment. 

The ideas for activities and materials were categorized into the four sclieduling 
' classifications and spaced out over the entire program. The following is a paitial 
list: For Amrentss there were newsletters, pamphlett, "Meet the TMcher" eve- 
nings, and flyers. For Motiv^ion there were a book bir. a "Fkmily Reading Rar." a 
record system of the books read by all the. families, and fbmiiy certificates. 
Monthly calendars, parent-teacher conferences, meetings for those paiticipatii^. 
and posters stimulated Involvement. Finally, Recognition awards included "^kly . 
' Reader" subscriptions, reading buttons, and extra books. 



Phase Four: Evaluation 

V 

In the evaluation phase of "Partnu as Reading nutners; several methods and 
instruments were part of the program*s design. Throughout the year, records were 
mainuined on the number of books read by parenu ^nd studeirts at home* In addi- 
tion, the classroom teachers collected and kept track of the monthly calendars com- 
pleted by individual studenu* Tlie reading specialist recorded and monitoied the 
^ distribution of yearly certificates for the entire school. 

There were two concluding instrumenU. First was a surv^ distributed to all 
parents* both those who actively participated and thowjvto dW^ 
questionnaire was distributed to a^ndonwampfe S studenU in all grades (an oral 
fonn \*^isii5cd fbrtfiosc^fh'gr^ K-2). 

Additionally, an evaluation was made of standardized test scores. Resulu from 
the previous year, in which the program did not exist, wcie compared with those 
scores obtained at the conclusion otthe project year. All other things considered 
equal, the overall reading achievement denwnstrated a positive gain, attributed in 
large measure to the "PEirents as Reading Psrtners** program. 

On the basis of this evaluation, it was found that both parents and studenU 
gained great pleasure from their reading time together StudenU whose parents ac- 
tively participated in the program indicated an increased interest in reading. Fi- 
nally, a consensus was reached by those involved in the program's design that the 
project should be continued in future years. 
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Bur^nt Beading Engagement Profile fPMP) 



*hirenu As Reading Jtanen" 
Sheckkr EkmenUiy School* CttiMuqua, Pennsylvenia 



NIEOft ^USMENT 



7\pf 
Individuil 
Siudcnl poll 
QucsiMfmairc 
Ptwfic wrvty 
Ffercm lurvty 



ikut 
S/81 
6/tl 
6/11 
9/81 
I/S2 



Nccdf SiaiemeMk 



I Hnni% are not reading wHh 
ihcir childftn m home. 

2. ^renu would like 10 ' 
become more involved in 
iheir children*! reading 
developmenl. 

3 ftremt M)uU like lo help 
, children enjoy reading 
more- 



III MOCaAH IWFltMtNTATION 


Responstbililiei. 


Pnncipal - kner lo ptieMft 


Reading ipecialiii,- monitor 


program 




PlreM» - loul involvement 


Librarians - 


check utti evtra 


bODk% 




Teachers - maintain imerc^ 


Students - cenificato and 


awards 




A*arcne» 


r 

MmivaiKMi 


Ncwvlener> 


Boi>k £itr 


Pamphkh 


Famil) 


"Meet the 


Rcadinf 


leather** 


Fair 


f1)er> 


Rciord 




>y>lcm 




Famil) cert 


lnvt>lvtmcni 


RccofnitHHi 


Mtwihl) 


A%^ards 


calendar> 


-Wcekl) 




Reader' 


Meeiinjis 


Buiit)fi> 


Bnicr> 


Extra 






-v.-i^- 1 





OoaU and Ob^ectivet 

1. lb increase the amount 
of time children and 
paremi read together 
thiiyear 

a. ftrenu will read 
with children for IS 
min. each day for 20 
days each moftth. 

B. Proposed Activitict 
l.injtiaie mip program 

2. Keep home*b«icd 

3. Involve whole school 

4. Provide periodic 
reminder! 

C. Time Line 

1. 'Vogrimtorun 
through year 

2. Monthly awardi 
o3. Yearly cerlificaies 

4. Mur^end ceremony 



IV. IVALUATION 



format 
Reading lestt 
ftrcnt uirvcy 
Questionnaire 



Informal 
Imerviewii . 
ObicrvatKMi 
Bookiread 



jlKMi Statements 



I Piircnts and \iudeni> enio)cd 
reading itigethcr more 

I Interest in reading increased 

3 StgmrK'ani improvenKm in 
tiverall icM w(>re> 

4 Program should be coniinucd 
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Chapter Two 

Publicizing and Promoting Puent Programs 

There is one plain fact about even the most effective parenf program-one that 
serves the needs of parents, is.iilled with exciting and. innovative activities^ and 
becomes bn important part of the reading program. The fiict is, if people do not 
know about it. they cannot profit from it (FBrlow,.l$79), lulling would-be partici^ 
pants about the program, as well as getting and iceeping them involved in it^ art the 
purposes pf publicity and promotion. What follows is a discussion of several guide- 
lines for getting the word out and the people in to stay. 

Considerations for Publicity and Promotion . 

1 . Programs succeed in large part because parents have been continually pre- 
sented with an array of information throughout the duration of the project. One 
shot publicity campaigns are usually ineffectual because there is no follow up that 
builds upon and sustains an initial interest (Farlow, 1979). . 

2. As many parts of the school community as possible should be addressed in a 
promotional campaign. School board members, teachers arui community groups or 
agencies are targets for publicity. Generating a broad base of support is imfrartant 
to the success of a program, and promotional work that reaches many different 
groups can make them feel they have a stake in the program. 

.V In order to fix a program in people*s minds, it is helpful to develop a theme 
("Reading is a Family Affair"), a title ("Family Reading Fair*")* acronym (*'Pirenu 
as Reading Piirtners - parp") or symbol that is easily renumbered (Ervin, 1982). 
Displaying and promoting these attention getters makes tm program familiar and 
reinforces its vitality. Psychologically, people need to see or hear a slogan or sym- 
bol u minimum of three times before an association with it becomes automatic and 
can be acted upon. 
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4. Whatever form the promotional efforu take, it is important to convey one 
message to parents: Their involvement will ultimately benefit their children. Rir- 
ents must believe that their participation in a program will be rewarded by increases 
in the reading achievement of their youngsters. Thus, when a program's merits art 
touted, as indeed they should be. the focus must be on the benefit to students. 

5. A successful promotional campaign should emp^i2e the role the entire 
family plays in a child's academic growth, especially reading skills and attitudes. 
Some parent programs in reading have, perhaps unconsciously, separated patents 
and pupils, focusing instead on the training of parents to do certain tasks (Cruz et . 
al., 1981). A different approach would be to focus on the fiimily unit and the influ- 
ence of each member on the others. Promotion should indicate how students will be 
involved in the program and thus should be addressed to them as well as to their 
parents. 

In sum. publicity and promotion can increase ja program's base of support and 
also make parents feel th^ are participating in something fun and important to their 
children's schooling. People are naturally drawn to popular activities, so public 
relations work can have a snowball effect. The more parents are excited about and 
involved in the program, the more others will want to be, too. Accomplishing these 
objectives requires using a variety of strategies and materials, which can be divided 
into the categories of either prjnt or nonprint media. 

Print Media 

According to several estimates, the^ average American encounters more than 
four hundred commercial messages each dayCihany of them in written form. From 
box tops to emblems on jeans, book covers to billboards, the voices trying to sell 
something are many. As a result, the competition for a parent's attention is fierce, 
and only the most effective attempts to communicate through writing can break 
through the scrt-en used as protection from commercials demanding to be heard. It 
is important to beware of this competition and to shape promotional materials ac- 
cordingly. 

One characteristic of effective written material concerns its informational con- 
tent. The ideas and facts offered should be specific, briefly stated, and pitched to 
the interests of the audience, perhaps containing a personal appeal that is some- 
times called a ^'hook.'* A lead such as "Reach for the Worid: Parents and Children 
Reading Together** bears marked resemblances to an ad for a vacation spot that 
opens with Xome to Canada: The Endless Surprise.** Both summarize the key at- 
traction in a brief and succinct way that also evokes a personal reaction. As a result, 
both also serve to bring the audience into the piece and provide a reason to read 
further. 
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A M!cond characteriMic \% that the language should be highly specific and com- 
pact. Mofit of all, it must be easily understood and, therefore, free of jargon. Con- 
sciously lowering the readability level of a letter or brochure for parents may seem 
cynicaU but in truth simply reflects the reality of the communicative situation: a 
Complex, hurried world in which parents are bombarded by competing messages 
usually attended to for only a matter of seconds. Rarely will parents spend much 
time on written messages that are not simple, direct, and specific. As an example, 
here is the opening paragraph from a brochure that was the initial contact with 
parents in the **l^rents as Reading Rirtners** program: 

I invite you to join our new **Rirents as Reading hrtners" program. tt*s a 
great way to help your child learn Good Reading Habits. And it*s so easy to 
participate - there*s no money to spend and there are no trips to take. All you 
have to do is spend 15 minutes each day reading with your child. 

The paragr ph is written on approximately the fifth grade level and thus can com- 
municate it information effectively even when given a quick reading. It contains 
' specific details in language that is lively and conversational without being conde- 
scending. Its underlying message to parents is clear and concrete: this program will 
be fun« important, and easy for your and your child. Finally, it makes parents want 
to know more and to continue reading. 

A last characteristic is specific to promotional materials for parent programs in 
reading: Students should be involved in designing, illustrating, writing, and espe- 
cially in distributing iome of the materials to parents. Doing so provides purposeful 
learning activities as well as builds students' anticipation of the program and in- 
volvement in it. Parents also sometimes pay more attention to something their child 
helped to create than to another form letter from school. 

Examples: 

• Letters, Parents, mayors, chamber pf commerce members, community 
action groups* service organizations, fraternal groups and school board officials 
are all potential targets for letters announcing a parent program. They should learn 
of the value and viability of a proposed program and their support and involvenient 
should be solicited. 

• Newspapers, Aside from the front page and the sports section, the most 
widely read section of the daily newspaper is letters to the editor. A well crafted, 
positive letter can be a powerful means for informing the public about the begin- 
ning of a program and about how they can contribute to its growth and success. 
AUi). many newspapers have an Op*Ed section which provides citizens with a 
chance to express their views on a particular Issue or concern. This forum offers an 
excellent opportunity to discuss parent involvement and the value of a specific pro* 
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gram at greater length than in a letter. Finally, periodic news releases to the local 
paper can highlight eftorts of local educators and pareM groups in the development 
of a parent project. 

• Guides Many schools inform parents and keep them informed about a par- 
ent program through the use of several types of guides. Brochures leaflets, news- 
letters, b(K)klets. information sheets, and monthly notes have been and continue to 
he a source of information about the specifics of a parent program. Their value 
often lies in how well they are designed. The use of graphics, a concise and proper 
layout, the use of large amounts of "white space,** and student input all increase the 
effect these sources will have. Talking with local advertising agencies may provide 
tips for writing and designing these pieces. 

• Sif^ns. One methixi of keeping the public informed of a parent program is 
through the use of signs or posters. Distributed throughout the school, in the win- 
dings of kxral businesses and stores, or even in bus and train stations, posters and 
signs can inform the public about a program. 

• Htme Materials, Schiwls often send home a variety of materials, homework 
assignments, or notices to parents on a regular basis. Included with these messages 
can be a varict) of special reports, enclosures or letters directed toward parent.i. If a 
familiar lugt) or symbol is used, parents will be able to recognise the fnformation 
rapidly and be able to act on it. Special iaserts with report cards are one way to get 
immediate attention from parents. tiK). 

Nonprint Media 

It IS dif f icult to Ignore the fact that people today receive most of their informa- 
tion through the nonprint media of mass communications. The potential of local 
media can and should be tapped for publicizing a parent program. 

f-\ainples: 

• Puhlu St ntce Announcements, Local radio and television stations often like 
to receive public service announcements about an upcoming project, the efforts of a 
local organizing coir..iiittee. or a special event at a schixil site. Although the format 
t()r P.SAs IS fairlv standardized, the twenty to thiny second time limit diK'b offer an 
excellent and cost effective way to promote a program. 

• Displuw and Hxhihirs. Local businesses, the post office, or the bank often 
alU > specialU designed displays that advertise a particular parent event or pro- 
gram These displays can be especially effective in areas such as store fronts in the 
husineNN district 

• i uU ff Manv communities have a public television or cable television station 
that can be uscd to publicj/e a program. Television programs developed within the 
schtH)| (It sht)rt and to the point) ma> be appropriate for airing within the service 
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area Pcrh; ps a h^al talk shiw would he interested in interviewing several leaders 
o\ a parent project. 

• Favr to'Face Contai n. One of the most effective selling methods is personal 
contact uith potential clients. In fact, word of mouth is probably as effective and 
engenders as much creuibility a.s any other promotional effort. Personal contacts, 
cither m pt^rson or over the phone, can be effective in informing people about the 
itiiplenienlation ot a program and provide a way to invite them to become active 
participants. 

• Fffrmal Prvwntauons. The development of slide programs or recordings can 
be valuable in informing members of the school community about a parent pro- 
gram ( )nc advantage of this method is the use of photos or conversations of partici- 
pants from previous programs tii mform and ^'selT ptitential new programs. When 
people recogm/c fncnds. neighbors, or other members of the community, the cred- 
ibilirv o! the parent program is enhanced considerably, 

• Cnithvrms. Assemblies or formal speeches to community organizations are 
amtther wav of informing the public about a specific parent program. Neighbor* 
hoiHl or bloik organizations are piitential audiences for sprea'ding the word about a 
program and inviting individuals to participate. Making a presentation on "friendly 
lurr also cnharucs its reception as well as its desirability. 

PuhlKi/mg and promoting parent programs in reading mu,st be essential ingre- 
dients in the implementation phase of a project. It is important to tell parents and 
the tommumiv at large about a special program to enlist their support and involve- 
ment Such cffons help make reading achievement a concern not only to educators^ 
but of evcrv cm/en as well 
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Selected Parent Programs 

Studies have made it clear that parental involvement of different kinds and degrees 
in a child's reading program usually results in significant gains that otherwise 
would not have occurred (Burgess, 1982; Hickey, 1979; Siders & Sledjeski. 1978; 
Vukelich 1978; \Aikelich & Naeny, 1980), As a result, an increasing number ot 
schcMils arc taking on the function of providing practical 'ar^ effective ways that 
parents can play a role in the instructional process of reading. The responsibility for 
planning and initiating this partnership most often rests with the classroom teacher 
or reading specialist. Both must be ready to present parents with either entire pro- 
grams or separate activities that reinforce formal school instruction. 

There are many project ideas that can help bring educators and parents to- 
gether within the reading curriculum. This chapter describes a variety of programs 
that have been initiated in a number of educational settings. They are offered here 
in order to give the reader an overview of the wide range of actual projects that can 
be and have been effective. The programs are divided into three categories: Home 
Oriented, Schiwl Oriented, and Comprehensive program,s. These classifications 
arc not rigid, since siime programs can share characteristics nf more than one de- 
sign. Rather, the intent is to offer a sampling of possibilities that exist for these 
three different approaches to parent programs. 

Home Oriented Programs 

Pnjgrams of this design provide home ba,scd reading activities that encourage 
parents and children to interact in a positive and reinforcing learning environment. 
Home instructional materials and projects are those which are usually separate 
from regular homework assignments. The information given to parents may in- 
clude simple strategies and activities designed to be ii^ed away from the school and 
to priMde everyday sharing experiences that are fun. 

I Pamu Involvement Packets. Parents often want to help their children at 
home, but are not always confident of the 'naterials and methods they should use. 
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This individ ali/cd pri)^raiii usjs a spvcial piKkel portfolio sent home on a regular 
basis for Cikh student in <t class Based upon a diagnosis of each pupil's reading 
strengths and weaknesses, a variety of activities and prajecls is selected for home 
reinforcement. Included in each packet are workbook exercises, games, puzzles, 
cassette tapes, and individually selected books to share. These materials may be 
those currently in use m other classrooms, available in a teacher center in the 
schiHil. purchased from a Unral teacher supply store, created by groups of parents 
and teachers, or obtained with funds donated by the .school's parent-teacher organi- 
zation. 

The packers can be assembled once ev^ry two weeks by teams of students. 
Several classroom committees can be responsible for gathering, collating, and 
stuffing each individual packet - a practice that can help to ensure greater participa- 
tion for both parents and students. Included with each packet cin be a special sheet 
for the recordmg of a teacher's comments and a place for parents signatures. Upon 
completion of the activities, the packets are signed and returned for the next two 
week cycle. 

2. Parents A s Readinfi Partners, One of the most valuable activities that par- 
ents can do with their children is to read with them on a regular basis. One way that 
teachers can promote the reading habit at home is by initiating a Parents As Read- 
ing Partners (parp) program. As described in an earlier chapter, parp is a program 
that encourages parents and children to read together on a regular basis. The child 
may read to the parent, the parent to the child, or the parent may read one book 
while the child reads another. Families are provided with monthly calendars ori 
which they can record the times they read together. At the end of each month, 
students who have read with their parents for a specified number of days are pre- 
sented w ith special cenificates, ribbons, buttons, prizes, or awards. A new calen- 
dar is sent home to each family for the following month. 

As students complete their calendar for the month, a chart or other official 
record can be filled in. Students then have the opportunity to note their progress in 
the program. At the completion of the program, pupils may receive gold seals, 
letter-, of recognition fnm the principal, or other appropriate honors. 

3 Summer Reiuiin^ Activities Notebook. Parents and teachers are often con- 
cerned about nuimiaming over the summer months the development made in read- 
ing skills At the conclusion of the schinil year parents will often request a number 
oi aciiMiies. recommended btniks. or reading games that can be u.sed at home. A 
group oi leuLhers and parents can bj.» as.sembled to put together a reading activities 
n4)(cbiH)k thai families can use on summer days, on a trip, on rainy days at home. 
Of even lhri)ughoui the >ear Tnesc actiMlies. assembled into a lixise leaf notebtxik 
or folder, can then be distributed li) students at the stan tif summer vacation. Items 
included in the m)iebook could be teacher-made games, lists of suggested btxiks. 
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comprehension aciiviiies, v(K'abulary projects, photocopied skill sheets, tips and/ 
suggestions tor family sharing time, recipes lor learning, newspaper activities, and 
tips for TV viewing. Many teacher resource b(H)k* contain a wealth of activities that 
could be considered f^^r inclusion. In addition; a certain number of contract sheets 
could be placed in each notebook. After parents and children have completed a 
specified number of activities, these sheets can be filled in. When the records are 
turned in at the beginning of^the next school year, students and families would be 
eligible for special certificates or free books to be presented by the principal or 
reading specialist. ^ 

4 School and Home Activities for Reading Enrichment fsHARE). This program 
reinforces classroom reading through parent ictiviiies that are based on stories read 
regularly in class. For each book that is planned to be read to ih.- class, a special 
handout can be prepared which will include a variety of folUnv-up activities that 
parents and pupils can engage in at home to extend the b<H)k even further, [ncluded 
on each sheet is a selection of discussion questions relating to specific characters, 
sellings, or actions within the .story that was read. The inclusion of inferential type 
questions will yivc families the opportunity to share the b<X)k or story beyond the 
literal level, while at the .same lime fostering important thinking skills. 

Kach handout could also contain one or two family projects related to the b(K)k. 
JnsirUvtions can be included for creating a mobile of the major characters, a 
diorama of important scenes, a poster of significant event.x. or a clay mcxJ rl of a 
particular object in the b<H)k. The.se projects, incorporating materials commonly 
found in the home, can be constructed by both parents and children, providing 
many opportunities for sharing the conlrnls of b<H)ks read in class. By consulting 
any gixKl teacher aid bc.o\\ for lUggcsied activities, these projects Can be adapted to 
the dynamics of different families. A periiKlic;*sh()w and tell" in class may also be a 
'possible component of this particular project. 

Calendar ftf Readin}^ Skills. A monthly calendar of daily reading activities 
can provide daily incentive for parent-child interaction. Prior to the beginning of 
each month, a blank calendar page is filled in witF^ numerous activities that families 
can engage in together. Keeping the activities shoh and simple and using common 
household objects (magazines, paper plates, crayons), increase the likelihiHxJ of 
their Use Kach box tor the month contains an appropriate activity or project keyed 
to the age or abiliis levels of the child involved. Duplicated and distributed at the 
beginning ot the month, each activits should be initialed by ptirentsa.s it is com- 
pleted An additional feature of this project would be to schedule a series of correl- 
aletl wurksht)ps thai would provide parents wnh assistance in using the calendars 
and m reinforcing the basic skills. Calendars could bo designed for one class, a 
whole grailc level, a schtH)l. or several schools within a district. 

6 Parent \e\\ sis'ttcr Periodic newsletters have been u common means of com- 
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municalion between schix)! and home for many years. TVpically, newsletters offer 
parents a selection of learning games» reading tips and ideas, a skill sheet, or other 
appropriate reading suggestions. Consideration could also be given to having a 
group of parents write, edit and distribute newsletters for a class, school or district. 
Rotating the assignments among several committees can add variety to the routine 
and help keep a freshness in the project. 

The follinving are possibilities for inclusion in various issues: 

• Informal reading sources (cereal bi^xes, tv schedule). 

• A question and answer section for specific parent concerns. 

• A recipe corner ('•Following Directions"). 

• Suggestions for specific children's magazines. 

• Inclusion of children's wink (poems, stories, drawings). 

• The value of reading with ones child regularly. 

• Suggested children's books. 

• A letter fmm the principal or reading specialist. 

• Places to go. things to do in and around the local community. 

• A listing of upcoming .stories in the basal text. 

• The value of talking with one's child; positive communication. 

• Happenings at the liKal library. 

• Upcoming educational programs on rv. 

• A featured children's author or illustrator. 

• A simple reading game or twi^. 

• Special reading selections or books for parents. 

• Guest columnists (librarian, mayor, superintendent). 

• Suggestions for how to read aloud to one's child. 

7 Other Possibilities. On a less ambitious scale are these suggestions for help- 
ing oarents to create purptiseful language experiences for their children as well as 
to encourage their readmg. For example, in the **Tote-a-Book'' program children 
take home a self-selected b<H)k on their independc f reading level, and with their 
parents complete special report forms (Washington Elementary School. Tipton, In- 
diana). A traveling neighborhtxxl storyteller can bring language enrichment during 
playtime or other relaxed limes. Neighborhood field trips to printers or newspapers 
can emphusi/e the importance of language in our world. Taped stories circulated 
among parents provide reinforcement of silent reading skills and also have the 
value of being a ditTerenl way to read. In a B(wk-of-the-Month Club, families rec- 
ommend fa* Drile btniks for a monthly list of titles distributed to all. Though not as 
comprehensive as the other home programs, these projects can be important ad- 
juncts reading instructu>n as well as provide a low key beginning for parental 
involvement 
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Sch<K)l Oriented Programs 

The programs described in this section emphasize onsite services provided by 
the school to meet the needs of parents. These school based activities arc learning 
opptmunities designed to increase the parents' effectiveness in influencing their 
i'hild's reading development. Projects may aLso focus on offerings at a central facil- 
ity apart from the school such as the ymca or church. 

I . After Sch(H)l W[>rkshops. Many sch(H)l.s have found that one of the best ways 
to provide parents with information that they can use to work with their children is 
by scheduling a series of workshops. These sessions, set up either in the evening or 
on the weekend, can offer parents the opportunity to view and create a wide variety 
of learning activities and games for their youngsters. The "make-and-take" ap- 
prouch has many advantages, not the least of which is that it provides parents with 
first hand experiences in developing learning projects specifically geared for the 
ability and interests of their children. Additionally, when the entire family has an 
opportunity to parti^'ipate together, the concept of reading as a family activity can 
be cultivated. Another advantage is that \rt)rkshops involve parents and educators 
together m an informal atmosphere, helping to establish good rapport between 
home and schinil. 

2. Fiimils Readmfi Center. Offering parents specific materials correlated to the 
schiHil's reading program can be a valuable means of engaging parents in the read- 
mg development of their children. Sch(X)ls often have a selection of duplicate mate- 
rials or extra supplies than can be sent how on a regular basis. Extra skill sheets, 
reading games or pu/zles. publisher s samples, or other reading aids can be located 
and arranged in a classroom or the .school^ central office. Cataloged and matched 
to the skills taught in the basal text, these materials can be made available to fami- 
lies as part of the loi^ reading program. Families should be invited to check ou» 
these Items so that th^y may be used at home. Beside putting to gtxxl use all possi- 
ble reading materials in the school, this type of project provides parents with a 
selection of reading materials that they might not otherwise have at home. 

Op^n House. Providing parents with informal as well as form*.! opportuni- 
ties to interact with schwl personnel can have many important advantages for the 
o\erall reading program. Arrangements can be made whereby parents are invited to 
the sch^H)! m the morning to observe the reading program m action. A simple 
checklist given to visitors can tell them of the instructional objectives uught as well 
as the activities normally scheduled. Parents should be invited to more than one 
• lassrixMn and not necessarily only those of their children. After the \ i.sit. they may 
jiun the principal or reading specialist fi>r a brown bag lunch or an informal coffee 
hour in order to discuss varu)us aspects of the reading program. An open luncheon 
lor parents could also he scheduled on a ucekly basis, providing a time when their 
qucstums or ctmcerns about the reading program can be addressed. 
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An aikliiu'tial tcaivirc i)( ihis program wciuld be to provide each parent with a 
b<H)k, reading game or lake home activity lo share with Iheir children. A follow-up 
letter of thanks would also be appropriate. 

4. Readifif^ Advisory Council. Inviting parents to participate in the design and 
implemenli^Mon cif the reading program can have many positive benefits, especially 
in generating their i port and enthusiasm for what happens in the classroom, A 
reading council composed of equal numbers of parents and educators can be estab- 
lished within an individual schcx)! or across an entire district. The responsibility of 
the council would be to develop strategies to improve the overall design of the read- 
ing program as well as to keep the community informed about continuing or special 
reading activities. The use of ongoing \ :eds assessment strategies would provide 
the cc.tincil with valuable information upon which to base their recommendations 
and decisions. Another advantage of this type of council is that it offers a direct link 
tt) parents in the community concerning various facets of the reading program, par- 
liculaii) if parents from different grade levels and socioeconomic groups are en- 
listed (insuring a diversity of voices will also increa:>e the chances for the counciFs 
recoinmendaiions to be heard and acted upon. 

5 Reading Conference for Parents, Based upon a needs assessment, it may be 
discovered that there are many areas of reading for which parents need additional 
information, A committee of parents and teachers can be organized specifically to 
develop a schiH)l or district-wide reading conference for parents. Arrangements 
could be made to set aside one school day during the year when families can come 
to a central IcKaiion to attend a series ot* workshops, discussion sessions, or presen- 
tations on various reading topics. Speakers dr presenters could include local or 
outside classroom teachers, reading specialists, college teachers, publishers repre- 
sentaii\es. librarians, or other reading related people. If the conference is aimed at 
the entire family, it may also offer a variety of activities for children (babysitting 
scr\ice, game making, educational films, hbvd^ time). 

6 Parent Reudinii Course. As part of the sch(X)l district's adult education, a 
special course for parents could be designed and developed. Offered by some of the 
teachers m the district, this course coi'd fcKUs on how parents can work with their 
children at home, describe family activities that reinforce reading instruction, pro- 
\ide tamil> b<x>k lists for different grade levels, or present an overview of the dis- 
trict's rciiding curriculum Including a variety of activities, demonstrations, 
discussions, and guest speakers be the keys to success of any course. Needs 
assessment \M)uld indicate the appropriate length of the 'course, its conte;it, and 
limes lor meeting A number of child related individuals (nurses, pediatricians, 
psw holii^Msts. guidance tounselors/ could be asked to present and respond to pa- 
rental concerns 
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7. Other PossihiUlivs. i,css iniricalc activities include a Pi)t Luck Dinner for 
families invited to .sch(K)l for a cdvcrcd disn dinner. An after dinner program might 
feature a speaker, miniworkshop. slide-tape presentation or other activities thai fo- 
cus on enriching the parents* skills. In a "Parent Outreach Program." a special group 
prepares packets of activities, games, and worksheets for parents who are un/Me to 
come to schw)l. Its organization can be like ihat of the "Meals on Wheels** program. 
Some sclux)ls might consider providing recorded messages on the schcwl's answer- 
mg system or other simple devices to stimulate parental involvement in ti ax child s 
learning. ^ 

« 

Comprehensive Programs 

These projects are designed to engage the family in a multifaceied program of 
home and school interaction. Typically, a combination of home based and school 
based components are used in orderAo provide a selection of services for parents. 
These projects may include training workshops, informational materials, home vis- 
as, home use materials, community outreach services, and parent support groups. 

I . Volunteer Programs. A widely used method for helping parents become in- 
volved in the classr(H)m activities of the readirfg program is by enlisting their aid as 
classrcH)m volunteers. Besides providing teachers with assistance* volunteers view 
firsthand the workings of the sch(K)rs reading program. By doing so they gain a 
better appreciation of how it affects their children and. just as importantly, how they ^ 
can participate in that prcKCss. Their assistance can be helpful in many different 
areas of the reading program; however, their value will be ultimately determined by 
how well they are trained prior to placement in the classrcwm. It is essential that a 
comprehensive inservice training program provide volunteers with the skills and 
iitudes necessary l:) assist youngsters in the best way possible. 

Scmie of the activities that volunteers can perform in the classroom may in- 
ci ide Usiening regularly to youngsters read selected stories from the basal or their 
lihrary b'.H)Ks. Checklists of potential errors may also bt appropriate for this activ- 
it> Volunteers could offer irdividuali/ed instruction to small groups of students 
who myv be experiencing some difficulty with a certain reading skill. Also, volun- 
teers can provide home services to those families who find it difficult to come to 
schtH)| B> matching the skills taught in the classroom to materials sent out with 
these volunteers, the reading program could become a powerful home.schix)! ven- 
ture 

2 Honks Are for Shann)^. Parents often ask about the kinds of b(H)ks that may 
ho appropriate tor'iheir children A "Books Arc ♦or Sharing'* program can provide 
parents vvith a selection n{ children's b<H)ks geared lo the interests and abilities of 
ihcir voungsiers The program would also provide parents and children different 
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wu>s to share und talk about h<M)ks. including reading books together, listening to 
tape recordings of biH)ks. and silent reading sessions. The books should be selected 
and cataloged according to interest inventories completed by each child at the be- 
ginning oHhe schiH)l year A specially designed series of questions for families to 
share could accompany each book. addition, special project cards can be pro- 
vided for each btxik to allow parents and children the opportunity to create posters, 
dioramas, murals, and mobiles of the characters and scenes in a book. These activi- 
ties would allow families to extend the reading experience beyond the printed page. 
'•BiH)ks Are tor Sharing" can evolve into an extension of the basal reading program 
in addition to providing children and parents with an enjoyable way to share good 
literature ^ 

3. Parents A.s Partners in Reading fPAPiR). Many parents are responsive to pro- 
grams that provide them with reading information when their children enter school 
for the first time. A special project can be developed to offer parents of kindergar- 
ten students information on the activities and guidelines that contribute to the posi- 
tive reading development of young children. The project may consist of several 
interrelated components: 1 ) a series of workshop sessions scheduled throughout the 
year which fiKUs on a basic understanding of how children learn to read, several 
hands on activities that parents car use at home, a variety of games to reinforce 
prereadmg skills, and a brainstorming session to air common concerns and ques- 
tions. 2) a handhiH)k of practical suggestions and ideas about reading to children, 
providing worthwhile experiences, motivating them to read, and other helpful 
hints. a monthly newsletter containing tips on specific reading activities parents 
and children can share at home; 4) learning packets containing parent-made games 
and activities; and 5) a small, free library of selected children's books appropriate 
for storv telling and sharing. This project can provide parents with the concepts and 
niethiKls ihev nias need to promote the initial reading development of their chil- 
dren 

4 C'i»mfnunti\ \n\ \ Service. Many community newspapers must look for 
nevvN Items to till their pages. A group of educators and parents can be organized to 
develop and submit a regular coh.^mn to the hKal paper This column could contain 
hints and tips on how parents can take an active role in their children's reading 
dcvclopmcni. jntorniaiu>n or\ reading programs or events scheduled for the com- 
nuiniiv. or .i question and answer section which would solicit and respond to ques- 
tiiMis of parenis 

It a sp^vitic ci)iii.nunil\ dinrs not have Ms own newspaper or if the city paper is 
unresponsive in ,\ ^nnip's requests, it niav he pt)ssible to develop an insert which 
kould be disirihiiicd wiih the regular paper. In any event, contacts in the UKal media 
can have nun> henetils. mcluding helping public relations for subsequent parent 
pri»prams in reading 
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5. Heutlinf^ Awarrnt'ss Week. To bring ihe community and school closer, a spe- 
cial week can be designated, perhaps through a prcKlamation from the mayor, as 
'^Reading Awareness WeekT Activities during that time could include a parade of 
sioryb<H>k characters around lown, providing doctors offices wi*h selections of 
biM)ks and tips for parents, storytelling sessions scheduled at a local shopping cen- 
ter, visiting children's authors and other outside speakers, promotion of the local 
library, and other activities designed to demonstrate the community s support of 
parental involvement in reading. 

6. Family Reading Fair. Usually scheduled for a weekend ai a local shopping 
mall, these events have sprung up in locations coast to coast from Newport News, 
Virginia, to San Mateo Counly, California. They provide the opportunity for edu- 
cators and con xiunily members to come together and promote a common goal. 

The Fair. des»;^ned to involve parents and children in fun-filled and hands-on 
reading experiences, can present a variety of activities and displays. Included could 
be reading games, story times, computer learning projects, roving storybook char- 
acters, puppet shows, information booths, school displays, community outreach 
groups, professional consultations, prizes, awards and book giveaways. 

Although an event of this nature requires a great deal of coordinated effon, it 
d(K's stimulate a greater awareness of parental influence on children's reading 
ganvth. Further, it has the potential to establish lines of communication between 
educational and community groups. 

7. Other Possihilities. Projects which do not require as much time or money 
include "Dial-A-Teacher"-a hotline that provides parents with assistance on their 
children's homework assignments (United Federation of Teachers. New York). 
Taped programs that offer reading tips for parents could be distributed to local li- 
braries, schiNil systems, reading councils, and conimunity organizations (Nor:h 
Jersey Council of ira). Departments of Education at U^al colleges and university 
are often delighted when their majors can present workshops, miniconferences. or 
make visits. A van. converted into a b<xikmobile. could make periodic visits to 
neighborhiKKls to provide books, pamphlets, or miniworkshops. 

Summary 

In addition to the programs described, the most effective ones are probably 
those that have not yet been thought of. The best ideas will be those that are born of 
the needs of a specific group and tailored to the resources and talents available. An 
impirtant part of making any parent program work is the creative vision and drive 
that surround all of its parts. That energy comes most easily and naturally vhen the 
concept IS a personal one. Readers are encouraged to consider the programs as 
models and as panif that important, valuable work with parents is possible if you 
arc willing to plan. work, and to dream 
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INFORMATIONAL BROCHURE 




Reading Partners 
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Dear Parents: 

I invite you to join our new "Parents as Reading Partners" 
program. It's a great way to help your child learn good reading 
habits. And it's so easy to participate - there s no money to 
spend and there are no trips to take. All you have to do is spend 
15 minutes each day reading with your child. 

And as you read with your child, keep a record on the Par- 
ents as Reading Partners Contract sent home with your child 
each month. This record will help your child earn special 
awards as well as a final "Program Certificate" at the end of the 
year (suitable for framing). More details about our recognition 
program arc on the back of this folder. 

Remember, you are your child s best teacher. Reading with 
hini or her each day can mean a great deal in forming lifelong 
reading habits. 

Thank >ou for >our help. 

Sincerely. 



Reading Specialist 






PARENTS AS READING PARTNERS 

Student Recognition Program 

Sdonthly A\uirds 

Each month of the Parents as Reading Partners 
Program, special awards will be given to chil- 
dren who read with a parent for 15 minutes on 
at least 20 days during that month. 

For your child to receive the award, please com- 
plete that months Parents as Reading Partners 
Contract/Calendar and have the student take it 
to his or her teacher at the end of the month. 
Your child will then receive a new contract/cal- 
endar for the next month. 

Program Achievement Certificate 

^ At the end of the year, children who have read 

with a parent for 15 minutes on at least 20 dif- 
^H^^P ferent days each month for 8 months will re- 
^^j^ ceive a distinctive achievement certificate 
(suitable for framing). 

Special Features 

During the year thc^e will be special awards and 
recognition for students and parents in the Par- 
ents as Reading Partners Program. Reading 
P^^^^^ Family of the Month, special newsletters, news- 
L^B^^^ paper reports, tree books and bookmarkers, a 
r^P^^^ biH)k exchange, an awards asseml^ly, and class- 
r(H)m sharing time will be some of the special 
features of the program for your child. Please 
help to share this valuable experience with your 
children. 
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PARENTS AS READING PARTNERS CONTRACT 

Read 15 minutes every day 



SI N 




TLKS 
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TRl 


SAT 
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ni K ( ON \\^^^ \ 

i hcrchv pnmiise to listen (or read) to ni> child (childrcnj at honic cvers da) 
lor 15 timuitcs during the month o( , , 



Purem's Name (Please Pnnu 

M\ thilils natiK* is ^ 

Parents I) Put a V^mark in a box tor each da> >ou and >our child read to- 
gether for dt least 15 minutes 
2) YiHi mas v^ish \o write m the dales lor this month 
^1 Hase vDur child return the eortipleted calendar to h^^ her teacher 

at the end ot the month 

4) It vou and sour child read together tor a niinimuiti ol 20Ua>s this 

rnt>nih. \our child smII recei\e a special certificate 
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SHECKLEFt ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 



PARENTS AS READING PARTNERS 



This certifies that 
and family have read together on a regular basis 
during the months indicated and are hereby 
awarded this certificate of nnerit 
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S(H()()I ORK NIhl) PR(XiRAM 

Workshop Flyer 




I fern 'fcloaf 15 

Did Jjoo k/vaoJ 

learn ^a#n cs 
•from irtcxpensWeor 

A-Hcndl -Hie pafenT 

and -(^'"^^cl o^i'*' hou^J 

Place 

Tifftf. 

Oat-' 

S+art coUecflng "t-httC 
matcnaU and bring 

ujofKshop ? caq car- 
+onS; pretzel ©/ ch'if 



coHaqc 



canft^ L'eaQs *'fyr©'- 
ruA/or paper plates, ckctl^ bleacU tferftlcs, 
coHaac cUe«6e and yoorort" «-onta»ncrs. larae 

'one ^'(^c po.n+ p<rmar>eot Oia^Ic markeri 

\lt5 vwe are in+erested \t\ aMewd.n^ "make 

Parents Aart^C. - 

Ch;\d's (\Art\t. : » 

Total nvir^ber of pefsoAi crtt-cnd'A^ 
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PARKNTS AS PARTNERS IN READING 
"SHECKLER ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
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COMPREHENSIVE PROGRAM 



Djar Parents; 

I would like to take mis oportunity to welcome you to Sheckler Ele- 
mentary School and specifically to the kindergarten program your 
child will attend next fall. Wc sincerely hope that your childs first 
ccmiact with formal education will be a rich and rewarding experience 
and one that will start him/her on the road to academic success 

In order to help give your child the experiences that lead to reading 
success we would like to tell you abtiut a new program-the p.a.p.i.r. 
project. The goal of this project will be to help you become aware of, 
and provide you with, activities and suggestions that contribute to the 
reading development of your child. It is important that you as a parent 
understand the role you play in your child s educational development, 
as well as the activities you can use to promote that development. 

The P-A.p.i.R. project will be conducted during the entire sch(K)l 
year, beginning in the falL and wiU consist of workshop sessions, 
nandbiHiks, newsletters, guest speakers, free books, and other activi- 
ties designed to help you help your child to learn to read. Due to space 
and material limitations only 45 parents will be able to participate in 
the program (23 from a.m. kindergarten; 22 from p.m.). There will 
be no ci»sts involved; however, we would require participants to come 
\x\\o schiH)l (either in the ntorning or afterncwn) for six workshop ses- 
sions durmg the year. 

The following pages will give you additional information on the 
p A H I R project. If sou are interested in participating in the project 
in iho full or would just like to get more information, please fill in the 
form m the buck of this booklet and return it u> me at Sheckler. If you 
have an> questions concerning the project, plea.se feel free to call me 
a! schinil (:(>4-56()l). 

.Aiiuiu, v^elconic ti) an cxcilmg new beginning for >our child. 
SinvorcK. 



Rciuling S[KVialist 
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P.A.P.I.R. A( MVillt.S 



The lollowmi! P.A.P i.R. project acliviiics. scheduled throughout 
the vear, ure designed to involve parents in the reading development of 
their children. 

1 . Parents in the project will participate in six workshop sessions of 
2^:: hours each (see following page). There will be one session in 
September, three in October, one in January, and one in May, 
Parents whose children attend a,m, kindergarten classes will par- 
ticipate in morning sessions; parents whose children attend p.m. 
classes will panicipalc in aftcrncx)n sessions of the program. 

2. A handb(H>k of practical suggestions will be given to each parent 
m the program. It will contain ideas on reading to children and 
provide worthwhile experiences, motivation techniques, effects 
ot IV. and (Uhcr helpful information. 

V A mimthl) newsletter will be distributed to all participants. These 
newsletters will contain timely tips and suggestions on specific 
rcadmg activities that parents and children can share at home, 

4. Parents w ill be given ' framing Packages" which will consist of a 
tote bap niled with reading games and activities geared to the 
abilit> and interests of each child. Parents and children will be 
able to work on these activities at homc. 

5 Hach parent will be given a free ^'Library'* of children's books (ap- 
pnJ\iniaicl> 25) selected b) the reading specialist as appropriate 
lor kindergarten children. These N^iks will include children's 
"classics" appriJpriaie for stor> telling and sharing. 
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WORKSHOP SESSIONS 



Each of the six workshop sessions (2'/:! hours each) will be com- 
posed of the folUnving parts: i 

A. Disi ussUm. This will consist of an informal presentation by the 
reading specialist on two inform:uional topics for parents. Each 
discu^ion will be designed to provide background information 
necessary to an umlersiandiRg of the child's role in the reading 
priK'ess (time-30 minutes). 

Examples: 1) How children learn to read 

2) Kindergarten children and reading readiness 

B. Ai-nvities. This segment will consist of '^hands-on" experiences 
and special materials that parents can use in their daily contracts 
with their children (time-30 minutes). 

Examples: 1 ) How [o read to your child 

2) Sharing of recommended b(H)k lists 
C*. ($ume\. Parents will be given the opportunity to construct 
games that reinforce prereading .skills. Using common house- 
hold objects (egg cartons, cans, buttons, etc.), parents will be 
able to make learning games in line with their children's indi- 
vidual needs (time-1 hour). 
Examples: I ) "Letter Lotto" 
2) "Word Bingo" 

D Brainstorming. As a follow up to each session, parents will 
have a chance to share common concerns, needs, and problems 
with the reading specialist. Participants will be able to arrive at 
mutually sati.sfying solutions and direction:^ (time-3() minutes). 
Examples: I ) "What if my child isn't interested in learning to 
read'" 

2) "How do I help my child if I work all day?" 
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BfN^hirs hOH vol R ( HIl I) 



Yi)ur child benefit trom your participation in the p.a.p.i.r. pro- 
ject in ihe lollDwing v^ays; 

1 ) Your chilli will receive, free charge, a collection of paperback 
books suitable for prirnar> level students. These b(H)ks will help 
him her start a "tirst library" - something which can be treasured 
for years U) ci>nie. 

2) Your child v,\\\ be able io experience a number of prereading 
jiames that >ou have made specifically for him/her. Your child will 
Imd these games to be both entertaining and educational. 

3) Your child will be able to experience a wide variety of words 
thniugh a number of learning activities designed to help children 
acquire rich vocabularies 

4) Students a.id parents participating in the p.a.p.i.r. project will be 
' allowed to use the Sheckler Sch(H)l Library. Each student will be 

^wcu A speciall) designed library card which may be used to 
ihcck luK biH)ks from the library. A special section of the library 
w^ll be designaleo for prereading books. The librarian, the reading 
s|Kcialist. and parents will assist children in obtaining books. 

5) Students will be active participants in the program by keeping 
track ot the number of books they and their pirrenls share during 
the year Students become eligible for special awards as they pro- 
jiress through the program. 

6) A\ the conclusum of the program children will be invited to partic- 
ipate in a "reading part) " Pupils will he able to share their experi- 
ences with books, receive participant certificates, obtain 
additional books, and share in a ' ariety of reading games. 

"^i Abi)\c all. children will be offered experiences that will help them 
urosv and desclop mlo competent readers; Parents, teachers, and 
children working t()gcther will help lo insure reading success for 
jli partkipaiing students"* 
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RhADlNCi HPS ANIJ 1NM)RMAII<)N 



The hi)me cnvironmenl is an important factor in helping children 
learn lo read A childs ability, to learn positive reading habits is af- 
fected to M)me degree by his/her experiences at home. As a result, 
parents can help prm ide an atmosphere thai will encourage reading 
growth m their children. 

The following suggrMions will help you in helping your child pre- 
pare for reading success: 

1 ) Talk to your child. This is important since the more words he/she 
hears, then the more words he/she will be able to use in ordinaiy 
conversation. As a result, words will have more meaning for 
hini.'her when seen on the printed page. 

2) Listen to your child. It is important tor children to have opportu- 
nities to express. themselves. The more a child lalks. and the more 
It IS appreciated, then the better he/she will be able to develop 
-tlcquate lau^fuage patierns. 

3) Read to your child. Every time you read to your child you are 
developing an appreciation of books as well as of reading. You are 
also reinforcing an understanding of the relationship between 
N[X)ken and written language. The child who has been read to will 
undoubtedly be anxious to read for himself/herself. 

4) Help develop your child's growth in vocabulary. Vocabulary 
growth can be helped b> an exploration of your child's environ- 
ment. Have him/her ask questions ahout the surroundings and 
then answer them. Supply labels and (descriptions to various parts 
of his.'her world. Make sure these new words have meaning by 
using them in a contextual arrangencnt-tliat is, by talking with 
siiur child (not to him/her) about them. 

5) Have hmi her become aware of sounds: Their differences and 
similarities. Yim may wish to start off by tapping with a spiH)n 
glasses tilled tn different levels with water. Sa> three words all 
with the same initial sound; add a fourth v^ iih a completcl) differ- 
ent sound Develop games utilizing animal sounds, house 
sDunds. pci>ple sounds, etc. These will help sour child tii dis- 
criminate between sounds and p<»rhaps encourage hini her to 
nuke some ioo 

(u Help vi^ur child develop visual skills Pomi nut dittcrciavs m 
voli.r. si/c. shape, torni. and [>osUion ot things around the hnuse 
and m the neighborhood A varielv ot games can be developed m 
order to help vpur child develop gmnJ visual skills. 
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7) Prn\ide >our child with activities for doing things and going 
places. The develi>pmcnt of a wide range of experiences will help 
>()ur child attain giHxl coniprchcn.sion of .written material later in 
his i>r her academic career. Pt)int out interesting things around 
>ou and give your child new words and meanings for words. 

K) Build up a readmg atmosphere at home. Have b<Hiks, magazines, 
newspapers, etc. aniund the house. The position of reading mate- 
rial and reading at home is important to your childs appreciation 
o| ceading Parents should be readers themselves, and if they en- 
|oy reading, it is likely that children will enjoy reading as well. 

9) Bu> games aiid puzzles for your child. These can help your child 
learn shapes and forms, to help him/her n \\c words to things. 
Anagrams, jigsaw puz/les, letter games. Scrabble and Lotto all 
contribute to the development of spelling and reading skills. 

10) Huv bihiks tor >our child. For birthdays, holidays, or for any 
iKcasion. bii> books when you can afftird them. Interest in lead- 
ing can be stimulated by ownership of a few goixl boi>ks. 

Parents should remember that there is no magic formula for prepar- 
ing a child |iir residing. The emphasis should be on the creation of a 
relaxed atmosphere in order to give your child the-time necessary to 
absorb and understand the activities used. Each chifd will, of course, 
learn ai his her own rate. Parents, then, should be ready to guide their 
children toward reading development and success, and help them sec 
all the }n> and wonderment associated with learning to read. 





APPLICATION 

□ Yes, f am interested in the p.a.p.i.r project. Send me more 
information in the fall. 

Child's name ■. 

Parent'{s) name . 



Comments: 





Phone 


Hfkt timt» to rail 


Fathers tKcupation 


Mothers iKX'upation 


Working hours 


Working hours 
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"READING 
ISA 
FAMILY 
AFFAIR'' 




Shccklcr hlcnicntar> Sch<H)l 



'il Program Mjicruls 



COMPREHENSIVE PROGRAM 



IX*ar f^rents; 

Welcome lu a new year of learning at S heckler. V/c are • 
liKiking forward to a rich variety of succCNNful educa- 
tional experifrnces for all our students. In order that >'C 
ma> help your child(rcn) grow and learn in read! . ^ .ve 
would like to invite you to participle in some e:%citing 
programs designed especially for you. 

We sincerely believe that pare*its can play a most im- 
ptjrtant role in their children's academic development 
R)r this reason we have developed a variety of parent 
participation programs in reading designed to help your 
child succeed. These programs are designed for every 
parent and every family. It's very easy to particiapte- 
there's no cost involved, only a little bit of your time. 

On the following pages of this booklet you wilt dis- 
cover a selectKm of parent progams and projects in read- 
ing developed with you and your child(ren) in mind. We 
sincerely hope that you and your family will take advan- 
tage of these offerings and help us promote reading sue- 
levs for all stud .u> at Sheckler 

It you have any questions or concerns about any of 
these program.s please tee I free to contact me at any 
tm\e If vNe can pnn ide you with any special Nervices or 
help >ou in any wa> to help your child grow in reading, 
vsc are always ready to assist you. 

Sincerely. 



Reading Spcv.ialisi 
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o SHECKLER 
HOME HELP 
X PROGRAM 



The Home Help Program is designed to 
provide you with specific reading mate- 
rials, techniques, and instructions to 
help you help your child(ren) develop 
reading competence. It was initiated on 
the premise thai parents can and should be active partners in the learn- 
ing priKCss of their children. 

The Hume Help Program will reinforce regular classroom reading 
mslniclum by providing you with reading materials and games, ad- 
vue on their use. and the opportunity to check them out and use them 
w iih your child at home. The program is developed around 27 specific 
skill areas in reading. These skills are grouped in the following areas: 
phunic analysis. siru<'tural analysis, 'wabulary, and comprehension. 
The materials available m the Home Help Program are keyed to the.se 
skill areas as well as coded to specific grade levels and correlated with 
our basal reading program. 

A DiagniJsiic Analysis Card is kept on file for each child in the 
schoiil. This will assure you that the materials selected will be those 
your child needs tor reading competence. Both your child's teacher 
and the reading specialist will continuously update these cards to in- 
sure J cmjperalive etfurt in maximizing reading growth. You can be 
assured that your child's progress will be accurately monitored and 
that indiMducil materials will be available for every reading skill your 
ehilJ enciJunlers in the classrwm. 

Uc in\ile you to come into the Family Reading Center liKaied on 
rhc first fuHT nt ShecKler near the first grade classnwms and obtain 
nialenals sp^vifieally designed for your child. The Center will be 
Dpen during the Inllowing limes: Tuesdays, 8:3()-l2:3(); Wednesdays. 
II M) ^ M). Thursdays. X 30- 1 2:30 
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FAMILY READING FAIR 

In order to provide parents and fami- 
lies with valuable information on their 
children, reading ^specialists from the 
Catasauqua and East Penn School Dis- 
tricts in cooperation with educators 
from almost every school in the Lehigh Valley have organized and 
planned the Family Reading Fair to be held on 




Saturday. Nov. 7- 10:00 A.M. • 6:00 P.M. -Urhigh Valley Mall 



The Family Reading Fair is specifically designed to 

A. Help parents and community members* 

• Hcci)?nc more aware of their role in promoting positive reading 
attitudes. 

• Better understand the reading priKCss and how they may help 
their children. 

• Better understand their role in supponing reading as a lifetime 
habit. 

B. Provide children with: 

• The opportunity to participate in a wide range of creative read- 
ing activities 

• Activities to help promote reading as a worthwhile and interest- 
ing hahit. 

Si)mc of the events planned for the fair include: 
I Parent infi>rmation hcK)ths - take home pamphlets. hriKhurcN 
2. Sirollinp storyb<H)k characters 
} Protcssionals from a varielv of educational fields 
4 l)l^play^ i)f educational games 
5. Popular children's authors 

6 PreschiH)} activities hiH>ihs 

7 .Slor\book room 

X Hookniaking acli\ ilics 

Slulc lapc shuvvs i>l parent chiM reading cxfvnciKcs 
M) Pup(K*t shi)\vs. guest stars, pri/cs. awards. KH>ks, and lots nu>rc 
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BCX)KS 
ARE 
FOR 

SHARING 

The "BiX)ks Are for Sharing" program was esublished to provide you 
with a wide variety of suitable childrcn*s books geared to the interests 
and ability of your child(ren). Individual Interest Inventories are given 
to each c^ild in the school to determine the specific reading interests 
of each inflividual. Your child can«select interests from adventure to 
sports and from animal stories to science fiction. These inventories 
are then kept in the Family Reading Center and are filed by grade level 
and classroom teacher. 

Over 1500 paperback books are catalogued in the Family Reading 
Centct^accordmg to the following criteria; 

1 . Specific interests of students in grades M 

2. Specific reading levels of individual students 

You and your child will have the opportunity to check out these books 
and a) read them together b) listen to a recording of each book, c) 
read thf b<H)k to your child, d) have your child read the book to you. 
or e) have your child read the book silently on his or her own. 

In addition you and your child will be provided with a series of dis- 
cussion questions specifically designed for each book. These ques* 
ITons will permit you and your child to share ideas and work on the 
comprehension and understanding of stories. Additionally, you will 
also be given a list of activities for each book that you and your child 
can share together. Projects such as creating a mobile of the main 
characters, making a poster of the book s setting, working on a 
diorama of certain events, or creating a puppet^f the hero or heroine 
uill bo outlined. These activities will priwide, your youngster with in- 
teresting "hands on" experiences with children's literature. Plan to 
slop by the Family Reading Center and check us out. 
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COFFEE N READING 



Cojfi'f TV Reading is a program designed to p.xvide parents with the 
activities, games, and suggestions that will contribute to their chil- 
drens positive experiences with reading. Organized in cooperation 
with the Sheckler Home & School Association and the Parent Advi- 
sory Council of the district's Title I Reading Program, Coffee *NRead' 
inj^ consists of u series of monthly workshops scheduled throughout 
the sch(H)l year. 

^ November 19 

. December \5 

January 20 
February 1 1 
' . March 19 
April 20 
May 14 

rhcsc workshops will be held in room 205 from 9:0()-l2:(X) on the 
dates indicated As a parent you will have an opportunity to: 

1 ) discuss your child's reading program with the reading specialist: 

2) make ar\i prepare specific projects that >ou and your child can 
share at homc» ' ^ 

3) receive valuable lips and suggestions on moii\aii^ your child to 
read, and 

4) ili'.cuss problems, concerns, or questions and obtain information 
speciticallv for vour child. 
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Selected Piirent Activities 



Nolc This list IS ni)l meant lo be a complete catalog of specific activities. Its pur- 
' pose is to suggest ways of finding activities and of generating parents in- 
\olvenieni in their child's reading development. ' 

I Adapt for parent use some of the activities'^ound in teacher aid books. 
Man> 1)1 the garncs. puzzles, and projects can be mtxlified for home use with com- 
mon houschuld objects. 

2. Send home lists of reconmended children's books. Lists provided by the 
K\ A or Children's BiH)k (^mncil offer parents a selection of books available at both 
the UK-at library and area b<H)kstores. Parents need to feel confident that they are 
LhiH)sing tiiHKl b<H)ks tor their children, and such a list can act as a catalyst for a 
trip lo the librar\. 

.V Provide parents with weekly or biweekly notes on upcoming stories in the 
basal text Otfcr a selection of questions or discussion points that parents can share 
'v^ith their children. 

4. Help students to u rite an iK\asional letter to parents outlining an activity or 
ivM) that can be shared at home. PhoiiK'opy those letters and distribute them to all 
taniilics Make sure that all pupils have an opportunity to create two or three letters 
during the >car 

5 Send parents a calendar of reading activities for family use. Using a blank 
calendar page, virile in se\eral games or projects that children and parents can 
share at home Solicit ideas Ironi all the students. 

() Obtain tonipliiiieniarA samples of children's books from publi.shcrs or biH)k 
distributors Send ihCsc home uiih children on a regular basis with a short note to 
parents including sescral sharing activities 

7 Devote an entire day to a "Celebration ol* Reading." Invite parents lo jom 
\Mlh sludcniN in sharing a variety ol acliv mes and projects centered around reading. 
There ouiUI Iv a n\akc and lake workshop, a silent reading time, grouo reading 
gan\cs. b*H)k sharing pro}ecls, or classr(H)m discussions based on popular qui/ 
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shtiws This L.dssroom based project also could emphasize the variety of activities 
that parents ;« » chiklrcn do at home. 

8. Scheuu.c a day or a week when the only reading material parents and stu- 
dents are "allowed*" to read is the dailvilSwspaper. Write up a series of daily activi- 
ties in which families can participate together and reinf(- ce them with special 
activities in the classnx^m. Plan all the subject area lessons arounjl the iiewspaper. 
too (pupils may find it enjoyable l/) use just the newspaper as their *1extbooks** for 
an entire week). 

9. Ask famtli :s to create special reading projects based on popular book char- 
acters or themes. Posters, dioramas, and shadow boxes are projects that parents and 
iTids can u ^ -^t home. Schedule a day when fami^s can come to school to share 
their vanou creations. You may want to enliven the proceedings by requiring ev* 
eryorte to cor.' ? dressed as their favorite storybook character. 

10. i!' pos ibie. you may wish to travel to parents' Jiomcs at itast once during 
the year to offer then a selection of popular books, handouts, or other activities in 

* A^hich families can participate together. This kind of face-to-face contact tiifers 
many udvantages in establishing a positive hom^/schbol relationship. 

1 1. Keep track of upcoming tv or programsyor movies. Provide parents with 
lists of hooks or other reading selections that tie in with these shows. Many popular 
childasnS b*H>kN have been developed into television nr^*- mr particularly those' 
shiAvn as after sch<H)l spccwls. Help parents use tv . - cdium !•/ promote read* 
ing skilis. (\ 

12 Provide parents and children with specific directions for creating their own 
books There are several children's h.x^ s which de.stribe the methods and materials* 
appropriate for self-made btxiks. Offer parents some instructions ofi developing 
appropriate language experience st^r :s about going to the zoo. making popcorn 
balls, oi' other common experiences, and how they van be turned into actual books. 
Schedule a "show and telT day for all the b<K)ks to be displayed 

I.V Solicit ideas from parents ii^ some of the reading activities and projects 
thc> have used at home and h^ve found to be fun and motivat^g. Collec these 
ideas into </biK)kle( for distribution ti. all parents in the class or the school. If 
cftough it*.\»s are ciiilecied. they can be used in several newsletters as well, 



Iv A\>i k with students in v rearing a variety of games and projects iitit^an be 
used over the summer months Collect these into several folders and distribute to all 
tainilics jUst prior tissummer vacation 

15 Wurk With the KkuI library to develop a series of workshops or special 
parent mceungs ih:U offer ideas and strategies lO families on reading development. 
A v»H)fKrai»\e tffi)M could include disirihuiion of a list of newly released books. 
Njvcial children > films keyed to popula. h<H)ks, or special visits by the btwkmobilc 
'(> hKai neighhorho:)ds with teachers. librarians, and students distributing the 
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[t. F^amilics mav wuni to usscnblc a "Family Reading Scrapbook" including 
photos of family members reading silently, lists of popular books, activities, and 
games that have been played at home, or other special occurrences. The emphasis 
would be on developing a variety of reading activities and helping famil.cs under- 

" stand the many projects that can contribute to good reading development. These 
scTapbtH)ks ma> be brought into school to be shared and discussed by the students. 

17. Call parents frequently to offer them ideas and activities that promote 
home reading Often the telephone is used to relay bad news; however, it also can 
be a way lo share supportive activities and projects that extend classroom reading 

. rnsiruction. 

18 , Regularly offer parents a selection of specific reading activities that they 
can do at home with their children. The following list presents only a very brief 
selection of endless possibilities that can be offered. 

• Read to your child. Expose him or her to the variety of literature in booki. 
stories, and poetry. (Parents may appreciate a list of do s and don'ls for reading with 
heir children^ 

• l.iH)k through Nniks or he newspaper to locate items that have similar quali- 
ties ami those that arc different. 

• Pick up some jigsaw puzzles from th** toy store and help your child assemble 
them. 

• Read a sio. y to your child but leave out an iKcasional word. Ask your child 
to supply a wi)rd that makes sense. 

• Make up sonie word or picture cards and play a game of "Concenitration" 
. uilh your child 

• Write several letters on index cards and ask your child to assemble them into 
words 

• Put >our child in charge ol a family caleixiar, recording and keeping track of 
tamil) events 

• If there is a lypowrvter at home, provide your child with opportunities to use 
It, perhaps to copv sentences from a favorite story. 

• Have >our child liKale favorite pictures in old magazines. Ask him or her to 
cut ihcm out and provide captions for each one. 

• Take some time to sing songs or nursery rhymes with your child. Ask your 
child to repeal favorite children's songs to you. 

• Cut out comic strips from the newspaper and ask your child to place the 
''bt)xes*' in the correct order 

• Work with >our Lhild in creating a picture dictionary u .ing pictures from old 
ma>:a/incN or ncwsnafvrs 

• As \ou arc drivinji with >our child, point out things along the road and ask 
your chiid »o identity the lirst or last letter ol each item. 
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• Ask your child for words that ho or she would like to learn. Write these on 
index cards and have your child place ihem alphabetically in a special box, 

• Have your child collect special words in a folder. Ask him or her to use one 
of these new words each day in a sentence. - 

• As you read a story to your child, record it on cassette tape. Your child may 
want to listen to the story again at a later date. ^ 

• As you are preparing a meal, a,sk your child to help by reading porujns of 
the recipes or creating a special menu. 

• Before the family takes a trip, involve your child in helping wim prepara- 
tions -a list of items to take, specific directions on a map, or writing for travel 
bnK'hurcs. 

• Read a sto;y to your child and ask him/her to make up a new title. 

• Read part of a story to your child but omit the ending. Ask your child lo - 
develop a new ending. 

• Ask your child lots of "Why?" questions, not only about the stories heAshe 
reads but also about everyday occurrences in the home or neighborhood, 

• Provide your child with a subscription to a children's magazine or to a chil- 
dren's b(H)k club. 

• As you are watching tv with your child, ask him/her to predict the ending to 
a particular program. 

• Vsk your child about hi,s/her favorite part of a b(H)k or story he/she has just 

read 

• Use the newspaper as a reading tcxtbiH)k, Ask your child to kK*ate specific 
articles ;n various sections of the paper. 

• rlclp >our child start some sort of collecti mi that can provide an opportunity 
tor vaicgi>n/ing. labeling, and perhaps some informal research. 
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